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No matter who’s elected President, the American Family is going to keep on using more and more electrical appliances. 





A $305,000 Sales Bogey in a City of 61,000 
22 for some facts that every dealer Financing Time-Payment Sales 
should have. Turn to this first. A Contractor's Handy Trouble Kit 
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MoreSunbowls are in use than 
any other electric heater 


Sunbow! sales 
forecast a warm,warm winter~INDOORS 


Judging from recent Sunbowl sales, it’s going to be a warm, warm 
winter INDOORS in thousands of homes this year. 


Simplex full page two-color advertising in the Saturday Evening 
Post is reflecting itself in Sunbow! sales. All over the country there 


is a demand for the big glowing bowl that cheers with cozy e 
warmth. 






Simplex advertising in the Saturday Evening Post is reaching mil- 
lions of readers everywhere. It is reaching hundreds and thousands 
right in your own territory. It is only necessary to display Sunbow. 
in your windows or on your counters to make this advertising p*o- 
duce profits for you. Write today for a list of liberal discounts, ew 
window displays and other sales helps. 


Two sizes retail- 
ing at $5.00 and 





Just drop us a line for special holiday assortment. 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY 
85 Sidney Street. Cambridge, Mass 


§ im le * 120 West 32d St., New York, N. Y. 15 So. Desplaines St., Chicago, Ill. 
ELECTRIC ATING PAD 





National advertising 
is also creating a 
greater demand for 


d oe , s. & 
: d-Set with 
i. this easy-to-sell Sim- Eagle be ral ble all- 
JS im le plex product. Retail- steel plug. The only 
ELeEcTApc tRON ing at $8.50 Cord-Set that was 
At $4.50, the] ever advertised in 
the lowest 


color in the Saturday 
price at which any “Surge 


ae Evening 
“haseverbeen sold ELECTRIC § SUNBOWL ate sie 


Sim c Le LOX, 
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Try This 
On Your 
Coal 
Shovel, 
After 
You’ ve 
Electrified 
Your 


Klectricity, ap- 
plied to resi- 
dence _ oil-burn- 
ing outfits and 
thermostat fur- 
nacecontrols 
has supplanted 
another’ imple- 
ment of toil 
and antiquity— 
the coal shovel. 
When asked for 
an endorsement 
of his  motor- 
driven oil fur- 
nace the home 
owner shown 
above, furnished 


this photograph 
—“‘a saw with- 
Furnace out words,’ 
chuckled he. 
Room 
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Electrical Men 
Everywhere Are Busy 
on the 
Great Home Lighting 

Contest 


oo million children in 
public, parochial and private 
schools throughout America will 
enter the Lighting Educational 
Committee's Home Lighting Con- 
test this month and write short 
essays on home lighting. 



























































CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT 
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Above—One of many flood-lighted 
billboards which are flashing the 
picture of the model house and an. 
nouncing the prize offer to passing 
throngs. ; 


Left—Out in Chicago, the live-wires 
of the Middle West came together 
and made plans to put it over big in 
hundreds of communities. 











Right—In Atlantic City on the famous 
Million Dollar Pier this model Home 
Electric has been teliing the story of 
the contest to visitors from every part 


of the country. 


Below—The movies too will help. This 
is a “‘still” in the Lighting Educational 
Committee’s new picture—The Great 
Surprise” that tells the story of better 


lighting. 
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Below—From coast to 
coast this window dis- 
play will attract the 
children and_ interest 
their parents in the 
universal household 
investigation into “our 
lighting.”’ 


Bottom of page—When 
the local electrical 
league men met last 
month on Association 
Island, up in Lake 
Ontario, they talked a 
whole day about the 
Lighting Essay Con- 
test and were enthusi- 
astic over the great 
opportunity it brings. 








First 
National 
Prize 


Better. 
Home Lighting 
Contes! 
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How the Tennessee Electric Power Company Is 


Keeping Abreast of a $305,000 
Sales Bogey in a City of 61,000 


Systematic Planning of Advertising Appropriation, Satisfied 
Salesmen, and Store Demonstrations Sell Over $5 Worth of 
Electrical Appliances for Every Inhabitant in Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Tennessee Electric Power Com- 

pany sold $35,000 worth of mer- 
chandise last month” remarked a 
commercial manager for a central 
station a hundred miles or so from 
Chattanooga, “and I am going down 
there to see how they do it. 

As the 1920 census gives Chatta- 
nooga a population of 61,000, this 
volume of sales represents a mer- 
chandising achievement. The writer, 
therefore, followed the central sta- 
tion man’s lead and went to Chat- 
tanooga to ask H. M. Camp, of the 
Tennessee company how they did it. 

The month’s sales mentioned, 
on merchandise, were exactly $34,228, 
and were divided pretty equally be- 
tween stores’ sales of $16,659 and 
sales made by the outside salesmen 
amounting to $17,569. Also, this 
total was not due to any special drive 
but was just a fraction over the 
quota set. And mentioning the 
quota, which is $305,000 for 1924, 
Mr. Camp has worked out from 
former year’s sales an interesting 
schedule of monthly sales by percent- 
age, which is used to determine the 
relative amount of the 5 per cent 
advertising appropriation to be spent 
each month. 


Monthly sales 1924 by per cent of 
total: 


‘| HEAR that at Chattanooga the 


Per Cent Per Cent 
January = § July 5 
February 6 August 5 
fared 8 September 6 
_ 11 October 10 
J ay 11 November 11 

une 8 December 14 





Advertising is planned on the first 
of each month. For example, on the 
first of April, Mr. Camp knew he had 
five per cent of the month’s quota of 
$33,550 or $1,677.50, to spend for 
merchandise advertising. How this 
was to be spent and the items to be 
advertised was determined by a con- 
ference between Mr. Camp and the 
head of his outside sales force and 
the store and advertising managers. 











Electric cooking demon- 


strations in Louisville 
will help sell over 800 
ranges this year, be- 
cause— 








A complete kitchen is used 
for the “stage.” 


Four range salesmen act 
as ushers. 


Free lunches are served to 
show superiority of electric 
cooking. 


Multigraphed copies of 
recipes are discussed and dis- 
tributed. 


Programs and menus are 
planned according to seasons. 


Formal invitations are 
mailed to prospects. 


The Tennessee company 
makes range selling a social 
and friendly business. | 


























Much of the advertising at this time 
is on electric ranges, refrigerating 
units and washing machines. For in 
Chattanooga ranges and refrigera- 
tors are advertised because they rep- 
resent more than half of the total 
sales. This is the way sales went 
last year: 
Domestic refrigeration, $23,000. 
Electric ranges, $90,000. 
Incandescent lamps, $42,000. 
Vacuum cleaners, $39,000. 


All other appliances including porta- 
ble lamps and washing machines, 
$20,000. Total, $214,000. 

The pioneering work on washers 
is producing a rapid increase jn 
sales. Sales work in April sold 88 
washers. 

In two years this company has 
sold nine hundred electric ranges. 
The quota for this year is eight hun- 
dred and sales so far indicate that 
the quota will be passed. The num- 
ber of electric refrigerating units 
sold is also impressive. Last year 
sales totaled forty-eight and in five 
months of this year eighty-six have 
been sold, which goes to show that 
every refrigerator out in use is a 
salesman. 

The favorable element in these 
range sales is a rate of nine cents for 
the first forty kw-hr. and three 
cents a kw-hr. thereafter. But even 
with a favorable rate, this company 
is selling in a notably conservative 
community and one not as completely 
converted to the electrical idea as is 
the case in some other sections of 
the country. And the initial invest- 
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ment in the electric range is high 
relatively to the gas or oil range. 

Because the selling method has 
been successful over a period of two 
and a half years, showing ever in- 
creasing sales, this account as given 
by H. M. Camp, commercial manager 
to a representative of Electrical 
Merchandising contains suggestions 
to any central station manager or 
dealer who is looking to the range 
as a sales builder. 

The Tennessee Electric Power 
Company began its range selling in 
January, 1922. Of the four men 
who were recruited to the range 
sales force at that time, three are 
still selling ranges and the other is 
now in the washing machine sales 
division. Only two of these men had 
had previous selling experience. 
After a thorough schooling on 
ranges under a factory salesman 
they went out on a straight canvass 
supported by the educational adver- 
tising carried in the newspapers. 

Up to this time there had been 
sixty electric ranges sold in Chatta- 
nooga and some of them had been in 
use for ten years. The salesmen, 
who worked each in an exclusive dis- 
trict, made the acquaintance of these 
older range users and used them to 
sell other ranges. Using range cus- 
tomers to sell ranges has reduced 
the amount of canvassing done by 
the salesmen as leads enough to keep 
busy come from their customers and 
in increasing number from the store 
and store demonstration. As the 


high turnover’in outside salesmen is 
only too familiar the writer asked 
Mr. Camp how he could account for 
the fact that he has held these sales- 
men. 

“Probably because they have made 
money,” answered Mr. Camp. “It 
was slow going at the start but the 
small salary paid them in addition to 
their commissions was enough to 
carry them, and after range sales 
began to come in their job was a 
good one. We pay our outside men 
a salary of $50 a month and in addi- 
tion a commission of ten per cent on 
their total sales. This has been very 
satisfactory both to us and to the 
men and our total average sales cost 
is twelve per cent for outside selling. 


Store Sales People Get Commission 
on Outside Sales 


Inside sales people get a straight 
salary and no commission on their 
own sales but a commission of one 
per cent on all outside sales is di- 
vided equally among the six store 
salesmen and women. The outside 
salesmen pay half of this which is 
4 of 1 per cent on their sales and the 
company pays the other half.” 

Looking over the records of in- 
creases in range sales from 362 
ranges in 1922 to 541 ranges in 
1923 and to an estimated sales of 800 
in 1924, I asked Mr. Camp if he was 
reaching a point where he would in- 
erease the number of his outside 
range men. 

“To go back to your question as 


to why we kept our men,” he ex- 7 


plained, “I think our policy on this 
matter may be an answer. We are 
not increasing our outside range 
salesmen because the increased sales 
are certainly, in a great measure, 
due to the efforts of these men and 
to cut down their territory would cut 
down the rewards they can justly 
look forward to. And from a cold- 
blooded view of it, we might lose 
some of our good men if we divided 
their territory and the new men 
might not really replace them. We 
had better have four good men, as 
we see it, making money and satis- 
fied, than twice that many that we 
could not be so sure of. 

“The same thing applies to our 
one man who is selling electric re- 
frigeration. We have sold 86 domes- 
tic refrigeration equipments this 
year and this man is making money. 
We are glad to see him make it and 
are trying to find new ways to help 
him make still more.” 

The most effective co-operation 
that has been found for both ranges 
and refrigerating units is a weekly 
demonstration held in the store. _ 

At the rear of the handsome and 
large new show room there is a com- 
plete kitchen with two electric 
ranges, electric refrigerator, electric 
water heater and electric dishwater. 
This kitchen is the “stage” for the 
demonstration and chairs are placed 
in front of it to accommodate a hun- 
dred or more people. This is about 
the size of the average attendance. 





A HUNDRED PEOPLE ATTEND THE WEEKLY DEMONSTRATION OF THE TENNESSEE ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 


This kitchen is the “stage” for 
the demonstration and chairs are placed 
in front of it to accommodate a hundred 
or more people. 


The most effective co-operation that has 
been found for both ranges and refrigerat- 
ing units is a weekly demonstration held 
in the Tennessee company’s show room. At 


the rear of the handsome and large new 
show room there is a complete kitchen with 


two electric ranges, electric 


: refrigerator, 
electric water heater and 


electric 


dish- 


washer. 
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One reason for using the show room 
for this purpose is that it was found 
that the crowds were larger and 
many people coming into the show 
room stopped to listen who would 
not ordinarily have been interested 
to the point of seeking out a lecture 
hall. 

The demonstrations are managed 
by Mrs. A. E. Sively, manager of 
store sales and by the range demon- 
strator, Miss Richmond. The four 
range salesmen are always on hand 
and act as ushers. Each lady as she 
igs seated is given a card which con- 
tains the question “How do you 
cook?” and space for the name and 
address. 

There is no hesitancy about filling 
out these cards as they are used in a 
drawing for an electrically baked 
cake which is given each week. The 
cake is usually Miss Richmond’s pine- 
apple cake which has a wide local 
celebrity. 

In addition to the cooking instruc- 
tion, people are attracted by the fact 
that a lunch is served. This has 
been cooked and is taken from the 


range and used to show electric 
cooking superiority. The menu is 
meat, two vegetables cooked in the 
range, coffee made in the electric 
percolator and a frozen dessert made 
in the refrigerator. After the cook- 
ing lecture, multigraphed copies of 
the recipes discussed are distributed 
and while the food is being served, 
Mrs. Sively gets in some good strong 
sales talk on the range and refrig- 
erator. One of the Salesmen is also 
introduced each week to the ladies. 

No comparisons of cost of using 
are made between the electric range 
and other methods of cooking, but 
as there is always among the audi- 
ence an owner of an electric range, 
Mrs. Sively asks this lady what her 
bills have been, bringing out the 
cost facts very impressively. 

These range users are urged to 
come to the weekly demonstrations 
as a supplement to the personal dem- 
onstration made in their home. The 
more instruction to the customer the 
more satisfaction with the range. 

Changes are made in the program 
to make it seasonal. In June a 


bride’s cake was given as a prize, the 
drawing being restricted to the 
brides present. These special occa- 
sions are not only advertised in the 
newspapers but formal invitations 
are mailed to the prospect list. 

The cost of these weekly demon- 
strations for the food served is about 
$8 a week. Much of the food is fur- 
nished by canners and packers, who 
are more than willing to have their 
foods advertised in this way. 

The demonstration idea is also 
much used to sell the smaller table 
appliances. Percolators and toasters 
are demonstrated together. | Toast 
and coffee or waffles and coffee are 
frequently dispensed and a success- 
ful waffle sale was built around Mrs. 
Sively’s justly famous waffles. The 
recipe was given with each waffle 
iron sold. 

In a city of this size acquaintance 
is wide, everybody knows everybody 
and much of the merchandising suc- 
cess of the Tennessee Power Com- 
pany is due to the way in which Mr. 
Camp has made selling a social and 
friendly business. 





How Local Co-operation Is Raising Wiring Standards and 


Making Better Business Men of 
Louisville’s Contractor-Dealers 


Some Results of Bringing Together Contractors, Jobbers, Inspectors 
and Central Station Representatives—“Curbstoner” Menace Min- 
imized through Effective Leadership of Electrical Clearing House 


there are only two parties in- 
& volved, the buyer and the seller. 
But when an electrical contractor 
wires a house or a business building, 
the Underwriters, the City and cen- 
tral station are all interested in ad- 
dition to the contractor and his cus- 
tomer. 

In. order that all these interests 
may work for a common good, a few 
men in the electrical contracting 
business in Louisville, Ky., got to- 
gether twelve years ago and invited 
the Underwriters’ inspectors and the 
city inspectors, representatives of the 
central station, electrical jobbers 
and fixture men to a conference on 


[: MANY business transactions 


electrical practice and conditions. 
This was the beginning of the Elec- 
trical Clearing House of Louisville. 

The Electrical Clearing House is 
an organization distinct from the 
Electric Club and the Contractors’ 
Association in that it is devoted 
solely to the betterment of local con- 
struction standards, and that the in- 
spectors and the central station, the 
jobbers and fixture dealers are active 
participants in this work. 

The standards adopted by the 


Clearing House have been progres- 
sively higher than Underwriters’ re- 
quirements, and the difficult matter 
of inducing the small contractor, 
outside of Clearing House member- 


ship, to conform has been brought 
about partly through educating him 
and partly by the enforcing of these 
standards by the inspectors and the 
central station. The electrical sec- 
tion of the new city building code, 
which it is expected will soon be en- 
acted into law, has been prepared by 
F. E. Good, president of the Clear- 
ing House. In the past the Clearing 
House has published its own code for 
the guidance of those outside its 
membership. 

The reference to those outside the 
membership does not mean that 
membership is restricted. Any con- 
tractor is eligible, and ‘a committee 
is now campaigning for members, 
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An exceedingly close co-operation 
has resulted from this association 
and every element of the electrical 
industry in Louisville has benefited. 
The jobbers submit any new ma- 
terial for inspection before they 
stock it. In Louisville most of the 
fixtures are sold by fixture special- 
ists and these fixture men have a 
chance to make. their complaints and 
have them settled by the contractors 
who do the wiring. One instance of 
how this works out is that all fix- 
tures in Louisville must now be pro- 
vided with a deep outlet box which 
makes hanging the fixture an easier 
matter. 


City Divided Into Districts 


A practice that makes the work of 
the inspectors easier and helps the 
central station is the division of the 
city into districts, where the inspec- 
tors work two regular days each 
week, and where, on the suceeding 
two days, the central station cuts in. 
This saving in jumping back and 
forth over the city enabled the light- 
ing company to take two trucks off 
this service when this rule was 
adopted. 

Only one inspection is made with- 
out charge, and as the contractor 
pays for it he may call for as many 
inspections as he needs or wants. 

An example of co-operation be- 
tween the inspector and the contrac- 
tor is provided by means of a postal 
card with return which the contrac- 
tor mails to the city electrical inspec- 
tor. This notifies the inspector that 
the roughed in or completed job at 
such a place and permit number is 
ready for inspection. The return 


card is mailed to the contractor after 
inspection and informs him that the 
work is O.K. or if not the inspector 
lists the defects. From this the con- 
tractor knows at once if he has an 
O.K. or if not what has to be done. 


Educational Work Begun 


At every meeting of the Clearing 
House the inspectors are heard from 
and they report, job by job faulty 
work and bad practice. It is usual 
that the inspector prefaces his re- 
port with the statement that these 
jobs are not Gone by Clearing House 
members. This is one of the reasons 
for the active campaign to bring 
more of the contractors into Clearing 
House membership. 

As these new members are the 
newer and smaller contractors a defi- 
nite program of help for them is be- 
ing set going under the direction of 
the educational committee, H. E. Ot- 
tenheimer, chairman. 

To bring out the vital matter of 
overhead charges the following ques- 
tionnaire was mailed to the entire 
membership. Answers are to be 
filled in but not signed and a tabula- 
tion of answers will be the basis of a 
discussion at an early meeting. 

This questionnaire is a searching 
analysis of overhead and can be 
studied to advantage by any contrac- 
tor large or small. 


Questionnaire Sent to Members by 
Louisville Clearing House 


Do you keep a regular set of books 
for your business? 

Have you a store? 

Have you an estimator other than 
vourself ? 














eaten cTRICAL } - 
for M ne under Permit N, trast Street oO THE ELE ncealed Wiring C—— 
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arti he Complete 
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An example of co-operation in Louisville, 
Ky., is shown above—a. postal card with 
return which the contractor mails to the 
ctty electrical inspector. This notifies the 


inspector that the roughed in or ei a 
job at such a place and permit number is 
ready for inspection. The return card is 
mailed to the contractor after inspection 


Louisville ’ Ky- 


eS. 


SO x» ready for inspection: 
a Signed: 


Have you a _ superintendent other 
than yourself? 

Do you charge salary for yourseif to 
your business? 

Have you one or more automobiles 
or trucks? How many? 

Do you charge the expense of auto- 
mobiles or trucks to your business? 

Do you charge for hauling material 
and tools on every contract job? 

Or do you figure hauling as over- 
head? 

Do you add inspection fee to job 
before adding overhead and profit? 

Do you add inspection fee to job after 
adding overhead and profit? 

What per cent overhead do you add 
to your cost of labor and material? 

Do you figure wiring at a unit price 
per outlet? 

If so how much per ceiling or bracket 
outlet? 

How much per single-pole flush 
switch including switch and plate? 

How much per pair 3-way flush 
switches including switches and plates? 

Do you measure all material from 
plans, or if old house, at building? 

Do you measure each entrance and 
ground? 

Do you figure entrance and ground 
at unit price? 

What price for 1-circuit job? 

What price for 2-circuit job? 

What price for 3-circuit job? 

What price for 4-circuit job? 

What price for 5-circuit job? 

Do you keep a record of all material 
and labor furnished on each job? 

How long have you been an electrical 
contractor? 

Do you charge cost or unit list price 
for material furnished on time and ma- 
terial jobs? 

What price do you charge for labor 
on time and material jobs? Journey- 
man? Helper? 

What per cent do you add for over- 
head on time and material jobs? 

What per cent do you add for profit 
on time and material jobs? 
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“Atmosphere” Factor in Selling Fixtures 


Atmosphere lends a hand 
in selling fixtures for the 
Bailey-Reynolds Chande- 
lier Company of Kansas 
City, Mo. In each of its 
six salesrooms, the magic 
knack of building in this 
sales factor is expressed 
through the careful 
arrangement of stock and 
skillful use of color. 


On the west side of the 
store, six attractive win- 
dows display lamp and fix- 
ture novelties against 
sky-blue velvet hangings. 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 
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Above — Europe contrib- 
utes many of the fine 
fixtures displayed in the 
main salesroom. Velvet 
window drapes shut out 
the daylight, floor lamps 
only being used for illum- 
ination. 

Center—The model living 
room. Portables are dem- 
onstrated here so that the 
customer can visualize 
how they would appear in 
his own home. 


Below — Another § salon, 
where the fixtures are clas- 
sified according to rooms. 
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Make a Profit on Your Credit 


A Comparison and Analysis of the Two Different Banking 
Services Offered Contractor-Dealers to Finance Time Pay- 
ments—W hat the Banker Wants to Know About the Dealer 


ii NXHE necessity of selling the 
larger appliances, house wiring 
and radio on the installment 

plan is obvious. Few dealers have the 
capital to carry any great amount of 
this paper. With a number of 
finance companies offering a discount 
service the question is not so much 
whether or not the dealer will dis- 
count as whether or not the dealer 
will get his share of this business or 
let it go to the furniture dealer, the 
department store, the central station 
and the music trades. 

Yet many electrical dealers limit 
their installment business to the 
paper they can themselves carry, 
often straining their capital and 
credit by doing so, because the dis- 
count companies earn fourteen per 
cent or more on the paper they dis- 
count. 

In a recent statement from one of 
the largest of these bankers their 
answer is in effect “What if we do?” 
It is a service that the regular 
banker who has to have paper ma- 
turing in ninety days or less will not 
render. The finance company on the 
contrary specializes in longer term 
paper and is equipped with a trained 
organization to handle and safeguard 
it, and where the paper calls for 
twelve monthly instalments must 
make twelve separate collections, in- 
stead of one, and render a constant 
service, relieving the dealer of this 
labor and expense for which a 
greater charge must be made in 
order to leave a fair profit to these 
specialized bankers. 


Average Dealer Must Take 
Advantage of Service 


The unvarnished fact is that the 
electrical dealer, except in the un- 
usual case of a dealer with very 
large capital, is either taking ad- 
vantage of this financing service or 
falling behind in the race for the 
profitable washer, cleaner and radio 
installment business. 

These finance companies in the 
past few months have mailed out 
thousands of folders to contractor- 
dealers, music stores and _ others 





handling radio, describing the service 
now offered in discounting radio set 
leases. 

In their opinion,—and remember 
that the bankers’ opinion is formed 
only after an exhaustive investiga- 
tion,—radio equipment has now 
reached a point where design change 
will be at a slower rate than hereto- 
fore. Obsolescence of equipment is 
probably a thing of the past. From 
their conservative standpoint radio 
is now a safe installment credit. 

With backing, the dealer can now 
go after the thousands of prospects 
who want radio but can only buy on 
the payment plan. 

In examining the dealer applica- 
tion blanks Electrical Merchandising 
was impressed by the need of de- 











ene 


Do you know— 





What the discount banker 
means by—“A good bill re- 
ceivable’’? “Loans and de- 
posits carried with under- 
signed ”’? 


Your contingent liabili- 
ties? What reserves are? 


How your auto and 
trucks should be shown?— 
How to show as an asset 
your equity in discounted 
paper? 





Unless you understand 
| clearly what the banker 
| means by his questions 
'¢ your application for his dis- 
| count service may not pre- 
| sent a true picture of your 
| financial position. 


Electrical Merchandising 
| has obtained from the lead- 
| ing discount bankers the ex- 
act meaning of the ques- 
tions they ask you on their 
application forms. These 
authoritative definitions are 
here presented for your 
guidance. 




















fining and clarifying the numerous 
questions the dealer has here to 
answer. A number of bankers were 
therefore interviewed for the pur- 
pose of obtaining their own inter- 
pretations of their respective appli- 
cation forms in detail. The results 
are here summarized. 


Two Forms of Discount 
Service Offered 


There are two very distinct serv- 
ices offered the dealer on his install- 
ment paper. The first is a contingent 
liability service under which the 
dealer guarantees the collection. Un- 
der one form of this service the 
finance company makes the collec- 
tions. Under another the dealer 
makes the collections and is required 
to pay a fixed amount on a certain 
date each month, whether or not he 
has received the payments from his 
customer. But whether the company 
collects or the dealer collects, if the 
customer fails to pay in full the 
dealer must make good any balance 
of the amount advanced on the paper. 

The second form of service is a 
non-guarantee service. Here the 
company buys outright from the 
dealer at ninety per cent of the face 
of the paper less the discount charge. 
This non-guarantee service is not 
offered to the dealer to cover the 
financing of different products of 
various factories, as the contingent 
liability service is. The non-guaran- 
tee service has so far been extended 
only on the products of certain 
manufacturers specified by the finan- 
cing company. 

Under this service the dealer does 
the collecting and receives for his 
collection work the balance of tel 
per cent after remitting the last in- 
stallment. These collections are not 
remitted by the dealer direct to the 
company. The dealer deposits the 
payments, as collected, in a special 
account in a local bank. This ac- 
count is opened by the company 10 
receive these payments, and on de 
positing the dealer notifies the com- 
pany of the deposit. 

In the case of the customer failing 
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to pay, the discount company loses 
the unpaid balance. The dealer also 
loses the ten per cent he would have 
received if the collection had been 
made in full. But this ten per cent 
is the entire amount of the dealer’s 
loss. 

However, if the losses from cus- 
tomers’ failure to pay are greater 
than the company’s allowance for 
loss the dealer loses his discount 
service. 


Accommodation Is Extended on 
the Dealer’s Credit Only 


With both types of service the ac- 
commodation is extended on the deal- 
er’s credit, not on the customers’. In 
other words, the company judges 
from the dealer’s statement and from 
the dealer’s method of taking care of 
his obligations. As in all credit re- 
lations the dealer gains the confi- 
dence of his discount banker by 
businesslike methods. 

All the bankers interviewed agreed 
that an increase of credit was made 
on the basis of how promptly the 
dealer had met his obligations quite 
as much as on the increase in his 
assets. Following is an interpreta- 
tion of questions asked in form 
shown in Fig. 1. 


“Business Assets Present 
Cash Value” 


(See column heading, Radio Corpora- 
tion form, below) 

1. Cash in hand and in banks. This 

is obvious and needs no comment. 

2. Accounts receivable, Good. What 
is a good account receivable? Strictly 
one that is not yet due and from a 
debtor known to be solvent, but on this 
as on most of these items the common 
sense interpretation rules: A good ac- 
count is an account due from a solvent 
debtor whether or not it is past due. 
In determining from his books the 
amount of this asset the dealer will dis- 
cover that there are some of these good 
accounts that are immediately collect- 
able. Accounts that would be cash in- 
stead of a good account receivable if 
the dealer did a little collection work 
on them. Keeping bills and statements 
going out regularly keeps the checks 
coming in. 

If the dealer is discounting his in- 
stallment paper it should be shown on 
this statement; as with either type of 
discount the dealer has a percentage 
coming to him when the full payment 
is made by the customer. If he is dis- 
counting under the non-guarantee serv- 
ice plan this balance of ten per cent 
should be at the time of discount, 
charged to accounts receivable. And 
the equity in such discounted paper will 
appear properly here as a good account 
receivable. As he has no contingent 
liability under this form of discount 
this is the only entry necessary to 
show this equity. 


Under the contingent liability form 
of discount two entries are necessary to 
show this equity. This is explained be- 
low under the headings “All other 
assets” and “all other liabilities.” 

3. Bills receivable, Good. What is a 
good bill receivable? It is a note or 
acceptance closing an open account, 
such a note or acceptance being car- 
ried by the dealer. It is not dis- 
counted and not due. In some cases 
however past due notes and acceptances 
are carried here if the debtor is solvent. 

4. Merchandise (actual cash value). 
How is the actual cash value to be 
appraised? Is it the cost to the dealer, 
the replacement cost or the selling 
price? This amount may be the last 
inventory. It may also be priced as the 
replacement value if there has been a 
marked increase or decrease in prices 
since the last inventory. Always the 
value is at the cost to the dealer or re- 
placement cost and is never the selling 
price. And whether the cost or the re- 
placement cost is to be used is deter- 
mined by whichever is lower. 

5. Raw material (actual present cash 
value). This is treated exactly as item 
four. 

6. Real estate in name of corporation 
or firm. This is obvious and needs no 
comment. 

7. Machinery, fixtures and furniture. 
How should this be appraised? The 
amount should be the value at which 
this account is carried on the dealer’s 
books. Because of the income tax most 
dealers today are making a proper de- 
preciation in this account. In very 
conservatively managed businesses this 
is carried at a nominal figure. 
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re conting 
© collection if the customer fails to pay. 


Fig. 2 
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Another form used is 
definitions as given for the items on the first 
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Two CONTRACT FORMS USED BY DEALERS TO FINANCE TIME PAYMENTS 


first form analyzed in this article, shown above, is 
ent liability service under which the dealer guarantees The 


the non-guarantee finance contract 
application 
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8. Bills or accounts receivable due 
from officers or partners. If any of the 
partners or officers are buying the 
stock of the company and paying by 
notes either gradually reduced or to 
be taken up at a definite time such 
notes belong under this head. Other 
amounts that would be entered here 
are loans to partners or individuals in 
the firm. 

9. Bills or accounts receivable, value 
doubtful. Under this head will appear 
the balance of accounts, notes or ac- 
ceptances, undiscounted and which can- 
not be listed as good quick assets in 
either heading two or three above. This 
is not to include bad accounts that 
should properly be charged off. 

10. Patents and trade marks. This 
should show the account at the valua- 
tion carried on the dealer’s books. But 
in filling this out it is well to bear in 
mind that although this item appears 
among assets, unless for patents or 
trade marks of such established value 
as to be worth real money as quick 
assets, any amount carried here will not 
affect the bankers estimate of the ap- 
plicants financial position. Like the 
item, machinery, fixtures and furniture, 
it is better that this account, even with 
patents of known value, should be car- 
ried at a nominal sum. 

11. All other assets and of what com- 
posed. Here should be listed any securi- 
ties, liberty bonds, stock in other com- 
panies. In the case of an individual it 
is permissible to list a car here, pro- 
vided it is used in the business. With 
a larger firm the company’s trucks can 
be included here also. If the dealer is 
discounting his installment paper with 
a company operating on the contingent 
liability plan he should show this on 
the statement under this heading. In 
order that this asset shall appear 
the 100 per cent face value of the 
accounts discounted, less the discount 
charge, should appear under the head- 
ing “all other assets.’ And under the 
heading “all other liabilities” should ap- 
pear the amount he has received from 
the discount company. The difference 


will show as his equity in his accounts 
discounted. 


Business Liabilities 


1. Open accounts payable for mer- 
chandise, and (2) Notes payable for 
merchandise are obvious and need no 
comment. 

3. Notes payable to own banks. A 
comment of great interest was made on 
this item by one banker interviewed. 
He stated that a banker reading a 
statement is favorably impressed when 
the applicant owes money to his own 
bank. It is better for the dealer to 
owe his local bank than not to owe it. 
He strengthens his credit position by 
owing his bank. The reason for this is 
not far to seek. Money borrowed from 
a bank is usually put to the best uses, 
such as increasing business, discount- 
ing invoices or buying in a favorable 
market. 

4. Notes payable to all others. 
Amounts under this heading do not im- 
press the banker with so much favor. 
It is better to owe a bank than any 
other creditor. 

5. Mortgages or liens on real estate. 
No comment ne essary. 








Contractor - Dealers are 
offered two very different 
financing services on install- 
ment paper. They are— 


1. The contingent liability: 
The banker loans you the 
| money on your installment 
contracts. You guarantee the 
collection and are bound to 
pay the banker on a certain 
day each month whether you 
have collected from your cus- 
tomer or not. « 

2. The non-guarantee. The 
banker purchases the install- 
ment contract from you for 
90 per cent of the face less 
discount and pays you ten 
per cent for collecting. You 
deposit the payments in a 
special bank account only as 
you collect. 











6. Chattel mortgages. This heading 
refers to one of the spaces below for 
an explanation as to the assets mort- 
gaged. These are usually the chattel 
mortgages on an automobile or other 
equipment, machinery, etc., being pur- 
chased on time. 

7. Loans or deposits with under- 
signed. This heading lumps two quite 
distinct classes of liability. We will 
therefore define them _ separately. 
Loans with undersigned are book loans 
made by a member of the firm or by 
any other person where the under- 
signed has not given a note for the 
loan. Such a loan will be likely to be 
found only in a close corporation where 
some member of the firm has loaned the 
firm money which will be repaid at the 
most convenient tme. Deposits with 
undersigned. This covers the deposits 
made with the dealer by a customer be- 
fore delivery of the merchandise. For 
instance, a customer buys a radio set 
and makes a deposit before the dealer 
receives the set from the manufacturer. 
Such a deposit of $10 or $50, or what- 
ever amount, should be entered here. In 
the case of a distributor who requires 
deposits from his dealers such deposits 
will be shown here. If discounting 
time-payment accounts, customer pay- 
ments not forwarded should be listed 
here. 

8. Other liabilities and of what na- 
ture. The chief items to be listed here 
would be current accounts payable other 
than merchandise account. Salaries 
due, rent, light, heat and power, etc. 
When the dealer has discounted time- 
payment accounts under the contingent 
liability plan, in which he has an un- 
paid equity, the full amount received 
from the discount company should be 
entered here together with explanation. 
This is only when the amount of note 
discounted appears “under all other 
assets.” See above under that heading. 
The questions that must be answered: 


The first question brings out an ‘m- 
portant point. If the dealer has a loan 
on any of his liberty bonds or other 
securities or assets, the bonds or securi- 
ties or such other assets should be 


‘listed without comment in the asset 


columns and in the answer to this ques- 
tion it should be stated how and to 
whom these assets were pledged. 

The second question is the reverse of 
the first and may relate to the same 
assets as described in the answer to 
question one. For instance, in the case 
of liberty bonds pledged as collateral 
for a bank loan: the bonds would be 
listed as assets under the heading 
“All other assets.” Then in answer to 
question one the amount of such bonds 
as were pledged to the bank would be 
noted. Also the name of bank. Then 
in answer to question two it should be 
stated that bank loan for such an 
amount was secured by such liberty 
bonds as collateral. 

Question three deals with the dealer’s 
contingent liability. Accommodation 
indorsements are notes indorsed and 
not due. Such a contingent liability 
becomes a direct liability only upon 
failure of the principle to pay, at which 
time the indorser is called upon for 
payment. 

Customers’ notes discounted. This 
covers customers’ notes discounted in 
full. Where time payment notes are 
discounted with a finance company leav- 
ing an equity for the dealer they are 
listed under assets and liabilities as ex- 
plained above. 

Only one other question seemed to 
require interpretation or definition, that 
is the question as to the percentage of 
losses by bad debts. In answering this 
it should be borne in mind that the 
period covered by the answer should be 
as long as the dealer’s records permit. 
Five years is the desired period and 
that gives a good average. It is use- 
less to fill this in for a period of 
months or for one or two years. This 
is not a long enough time to determine 
the bad debt average in any enlighten- 
ing way. What the banker wants to 
know here is whether the dealer first 
is capable in judging credit risk and 
second whether he is good in collecting 
his money. 

The application form, Fig. 2, is used 
by a non-guarantee finance service 
The definitions as given for the items 
on the first application analyzed, the 
contingent liability company, apply 
here also except in one important par- 
ticular. This is the item “reserves” in 
the liability schedule. 

What are reserves? The reserves 
here considered are to cover bad ac- 
counts. Out of revenue there should be 
accumulated a fund which is not less 
than five per cent of the accounts re- 
ceivable. This fund is for the purpose 
of making good losses in bad accounts. 
This fund is carried on the books as 4 
liability although as cash it is subject 
to the use of the dealer like any other 
cash. 

Periodically when the loss by bad ac- 
counts is ascertained an entry to cover 
this loss is made depreciating reserves. 
It may be said that the bank attaches 
great importance to reserves as an In- 
dication of conservative business man- 
agement. 
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Electrical Dealers Who Are Making Money and Why—(XI]I) 


How Newbery’s Gets Store Personality 


Messrs. Arbogast and McFarlane of the Newbery Elec- 
tric Corporation of Los Angeles Have Demonstrated 
That Good Store Practice Will Bring Results in Sales 


ANY reasons are assigned 
M for success or failure in the 

electrical retail business. 
Adequate advertising is necessary to 
bring the customer into the store, 
prompt collections and proper ac- 
counting methods are required to 
keep the profits once made from be- 
ing lost. But after all, the essential 
part of the transaction is the making 
of the sale itself. This is largely 
a matter of store salesmanship—of 
“store personality,” with all the ele- 
ments which that involves. 

The Newbery Electric Corporation 
of Los Angeles, of which G. E. Arbo- 
gast is proprietor and D. D. McFar- 
lane store manager, stands out 
among the many enterprising stores 
of the southern California district as 
one of the most successful in the 
electrical retail field. Every detail 
of the business is conducted in a 
thoroughly workmanlike way—and 
the same care is extended to the plan- 
ning of the store itself, to the dis- 
play of stock and to the selection and 
training of employees as is given to 
credit relations and the carrying out 
of business records. 

The arrangement and planning of 
the store layout and the display and 
placing of stock are not matters to 
be left to chance, but are extremely 
important factors, not only in bring- 
ing the customer into the store in 
the first place, but in selling the 
largest possible order with the 
greatest satisfaction to all concerned 
after the customer is once inside. 

First in importance, of course, are 
the store windows. These should be 
kept attractive and interesting, with 
artistically designed displays, regu- 
larly changed. Satisfactory results 
can only be obtained, however, if the 
windows are properly designed in 
the first place. The windows of the 
Newbery store are built to a height 
of 16 inches above the sidewalk level. 
This, Mr. McFarlane has learned 
from experience, is the most effec- 
tive height at which to present dis- 


plays of different types. The larger 
appliances cannot be shown higher 
than this, or else they loom above 
the spectator and cease to be con- 
spicuous, because their major points 
are above the level of ordinary atten- 
tion. 

The floors of the windows are of 
oak. This flooring is easily kept 
clean and offers an effective contrast 
to the dark plush drapes which are 
necessarily used for the effective 
display of nickel ware. The Newbery 
company has specialized in an at- 
tractive color of blue which is used 
for drapes and mats wherever these 
are needed either within the store or 
in the windows. This gives a unity 
to the entire scheme of decoration 
which would otherwise be missing. 


Sets Example By Adequate Light- 
ing of Own Windows 


Special attention has been paid to 
adequate window lighting. The gen- 
eral distribution of light is even— 
and sufficient—about 300 watts to 
the sq.ft. In addition, provision is 
made for spot lighting and color ef- 
fects of great diversity. Every 
argument which can be used in favor 








A MAN’S success largely 


depends upon his per- 
sonality—a thing compound- 
ed of his personal appear- 
ance, his face and his clothes, 
plus his outward conduct. 


A store no less has a per- 
sonality of its own—and 
there is no question but that 
the personality of the New- 
bery Electric Corporation of 
Los Angeles, is directly re- 
sponsible for its success. 


How this store personality 
has been achieved through 
careful arrangement and 
planning of the store layout 
is explained in this article. | 























of adequate light for the ordinary 
merchant’s establishment can be used 
for the electric shop, with the addi- 
tional argument that good lighting 
can best be sold by example. 

Next in importance to the winddws 
is the entrance to the store itself. 
This, in the store of the Newbery 
Electric Corporation, has been made 
most inviting. It is generous in 
width, in spite of the fact that the 
width of the store is only 21 ft., the 
space in the windows being obtained 
rather in depth, than in width, which 
averages only 6 ft. This has two ad- 
vantages. Not only is a generous 
allowance left for the entrance way, 
which is 8 ft. at the doors, flaring 
outward by various gradations to 
the sidewalk, but the interest of the 
window tends to draw the spectator 
well into the entrance way, until 
presently he finds himself directly at 
the door, with every inducement to 
enter. 

The entrance is at the street level, 
avoiding an awkward slope, or, 
worse yet, a step up—and the name 
is inlaid in the marble paving. No 
customer, indeed, is to be left in 
doubt as to the name of the store 
with which he is trading. The name 
appears five times in the front of the 
store—and again inside at the cash 
register. There are, in the first 
place, two electric signs——one across 
the front of the establishment, and 
one swung over the sidewalk, both as 
large as the local ordinances will per- 
mit. Here again, Mr. Arbogast be- 
lieves in taking his own medicine 
and proves that he believes the argu- 
ments he urges upon others by apply- 
ing the drawing powers of electric 
light to his own business. The name 
is repeated upon each window and 
again on the entrance pavement. On 
the transom of the front door ap- 
pears number and street name, so 
that the store may be the more easily 
located—and what is more, its loca- 
tion the more readily remembered. 

One of the important factors in 








Spacious and Attractive— 


Yet, Only 2] Feet Wide 


The Newbery Electric Corporation, 
Los Angeles, Cal., has been made 
most inviting, in spite of the fact that 
the width of the store is only 21 ft. 
Spaciousness in the windows is 
obtained in cCepih, rather than in 
width, which averages only 6 ft. This 
has two advantages. Not only is a 
generous allowance left for the 
entrance way, which is 8 ft. at the 
doors, flaring outward by various 
gradations to the sijewalk, but the 
interest of the window tends to draw 
the spectator well into the entrance 
way, until presently he finds himself 
directly at the door, with every 
inducement to enter. 









































Above—Lamps are dis- 
played toward the cen- 
ter of the store, not too 
far from the front not 
to be conspicuous and 
yet far enough to bring 
their purchaser well 
into the sales space. 
Glass counter cases and 
wall cases offer excel- 
lent display space and 
keep the counters clear. 
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Left—The larger appli- 
ances are displayed in 
booths, segregated ac- 
cording to their use, so 
that appropriate appli- 
ances are displayed 
together. These are all 
properly connected so 
that they can be shown 
in actual use. The 
water heater, washing 
machine and dish 
washer are connected 
with the sewer as well 
as tothe electric circuit. 
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the attractiveness of the entrance- 
way is the observance of a proper 
balance. The display does not ap- 
pear to be all on one side, nor is 
either window display or doorway 
crowded. This same feature is care- 
fully maintained within the store. 
Wall cases and counter run down one 
side of the store, and down the other 
have been built a series of low, 
fenced-in compartments with the 
barriers occurring directly opposite 
the subdivisions of the counter cases, 
in which the larger appliances are 
dispiayed. A row of pillars down 
the left side of the store occasioned 
the placing of the wall cases on that 
side—and in spite of the contention 
that customers more naturally turn 
to the right on entering, the arrange- 
ment has not proved disadvantageous. 
The pillars themselves are not left 
bare, but offer the oportunity for the 


placing of shallow cupboards, to 


which mirrored doors have been fur- 
nished. . These reflect back the appli- 
ances on display and add instead of 
detracting from the effect of bright- 
ness and spaciousness in the store. 
In front of the wall cases are glass 
display cases, serving also as a coun- 
ter, with a 32-in. aisle left for serv- 
ing customers. 

The location of stock in these cases 
has been carefully considered. The 
first 17 ft. of glass wall case and the 
corresponding length of the counter 
cases is devoted to the attractive 
small nickel appliances, such as per- 
colators, waffle irons, toasters and 
the like. This makes a pleasing ef- 
fect as the customer enters the store 
and also gives a particular feature 
position to such articles as may at- 
tract the customer’s fancy when 
possibly purchasing something else. 
Except for an occasional special fea- 
ture placed on top of the counter on 
a small pad of blue velvet, this ma- 
terial is all kept behind glass. This 
rule is religiously observed else- 
where in the store with the result 
not only that material is kept in the 
best of condition with very little 
trouble of dusting and polishing, but 
also, that a neat appearance in the 
store is thus insured. 


Lamps, Supplies and Radio 


Next comes the lamp section—the 
only one with open shelves, as all the 
material here is kept in cartons. 
Small supply material is kept in the 
counter case in front of this sec- 
tion. This case is divided into sixty 
small compartments, each individ- 
ually removable so that it may be in- 


spected on the counter, thus making 
a handy and attractive display of the 
much sought after odds and ends, 
which the customer can so seldom 
remember to call by name. This 
center section is the one in the store 
most frequently visited—it repre- 
sents the “repeat business,” as it 
were. 

The third section is for the display 
of radio sets, loud speakers and other 
details of radio equipment called for 
by the general public. The more 
intricate radio parts in demand by 
those who make and remake their 
own radio sets are kept separately a 
little further back. 

A separate room is maintained for 
the demonstration of radio sets, on 
the same principle that phonograph 
records are sold by demonstration in 
individual sound-proof booths. This 
room is papered and provided with 
comfortable furniture, so that it 
gives a comfortable and homelike 
appearance... The door is of glass. 
This provides all the sound-proof 
characteristics necessary, and at the 
same time does not give the customer 
the feeling of being shut in. 

Fixtures are displayed upstairs. 
One or two particularly attractive 
lamps and fixtures are kept always 
in the window, so that the public is 
well aware that this material is car- 
ried by the store. When displayed 
on the main floor of the shop, how- 
ever, it inevitably gives a confused 
effect. Moreover the customer who 
is purchasing fixtures recognizes 


that she is not merely a casual pur- 
chaser—and is the more willing to 
take some trouble to climb a flight 
of stairs. This second story, inci- 
dentally, is one of the particular at- 
tractions of the store. It is in the 
nature of a mezzanine floor, on which 
the main office and the private office 
of Mr. Arbogast are also located. 


Selecting Salesmen for Different 
Departments 


Particular care is taken in the 
selection and training of salesmen to 
handle the different types of mate- 
rial. In selecting store assistants, it 
has always ‘een borne in mind that 
the man must first of all be a sales- 
man—and secondly that he must 
thoroughly understand the goods he 
is selling. It has been carefully 
pointed out to all employees that what 
is being sold is not the particular 
appliance or radio part but the serv- 
ice which it will render to. the public. 
The appeal in the case of the elec- 
trical appliance is largely that of 
labor-saving. Radio, however, is an 
entertainment and educational fea- 
ture and is sold with an entirely dif- 
ferent appeal. So distinct are the 
different interests, even as between 
radio parts and radio sets, that these 
have been kept quite separately. The 
man who handles parts must be of 
the inventor type, as well, of course, 
as a salesman—and be able to talk 
the jargon and to take an unfeigned 
interest in the problems of his cus- 
tomers. 




















THE PLACE FOR THE MANAGER’S OFFICE—‘‘DOWN IN FRONT” 


Newbery’s store manager, D. D. McFarlane, 
has his desk located at the frent of the 
store, where he can see all that goes on 
and is available at all times for personal 


consultation with customers His name on 
the desk gives a personality and definiteness 
to transactions. Moving the manager’s 
desk may work an improvement. 
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A Contractor’s 


Trouble Kit 


Handy Assortment of Wiring Sup- 


plies for Repair and Service Calls 


By GEORGE BARR 


Y UNCLE is a _ plumber. 

One morning last year I 

dropped into his place to 
pass the time of day. While chatting 
with his foreman I noticed some- 
thing that looked to me like a small 
metal suit-case. It was a handy- 
looking little affair, with a neat 
leather handle. 

Opening it, I saw a very ingen- 
ious row of compartments in both 
sides, each set of compartments so 
arranged that a metal lid would keep 
their contents from mixing with the 
contents of the compartments on the 
other side. 

Corrugated metal strips were 
soldered into the sides of the case, 
and small pieces of tin were made to 
fit into the corrugations at any point 
along their length, making it pos- 
sible to carry the size of each differ- 
ent small compartment. 


“What 
asked. 

“The men to take small repair 
parts out on a job in it,” he said. 

“Where did you get it?” I in- 
quired. _ 

“Some plumbing supply house sent 
it in here.” 

“What are you going to do with 
it?” I inquired. 

“Nothing,” said Russell. ‘Do you 
want it? Take it if you do.” 


Putting the Plumber’s Kit to Work 
in an Electric Shop 


is this for, Russell?” I 


I took it over in my own shop. I 
knew I could do something with it. 
Opening it up, the interior looked in- 
teresting, even if empty. I tried a 
few articles in the compartments. A 
socket exactly filled one section, a 
bell-ringing transformer exactly 
fitted another place. 











OP MASE ie 








CALLED TO REPAIR OUTLET—SELLS WIRING ACCESSORIES FROM KIT 


Weighing but 15 pounds when packed with 
over 40 very essential wiring devices, this 
compact trouble kit enables the wireman to 
pick up many odd jobs in a home or office 
other than the one he was sent out to do. 


And furthermore, the housewife “remem- 
bers” that she needs double plugs, pull chain 
sockets, etc., when she sees them in the 
neatly packed case and buys them right 
then and there. 








An idea came to me good and 
strong. Why not take that little kit 
and do what the plumber was sup- 
posed to do—fill it with small repair 
parts for house “trouble jobs,” and 
have it all packed ready, to take care 
of numerous small jobs that come in 
from time to time. 

I packed the kit full. I put one of 
everything I could find handy that 
might be used in the average house. 
When I got through packing the kit, 
it weighed about 15 pounds. 

The following list about makes up 
its contents. 





Three-way push-button switch, 
Single-pole push-button switch, 
Single-pole tumbler switch, 
Tumbler switch plate, 
Push-button switch plate, 
Single-pole snap-switch, 
Porcelain sub base, 

Screw-type receptacle, 
Push-type receptacle, 

Plates for different receptacles, 
Key, keyless and chain pull-socket bodies, 
Pendant and fixture socket caps, 
Ceiling pull rosettes, 

Ceiling pull switch, 

Fluted catch base, 

Pendant switch, 

Electric-iron plug, 

Attachment plug, 

Buzzer, 

Push-button, 

Bell-ringing transformer, 

Fuse plugs, 

Assortment of screws, 

Two knobs, 

Two three-inch tubes, 

Small length of loom, 

No. 14 rubber covered wire, 
Bell wire, 

Solder and solder paste, 
Friction and rubber tape, 
Three 8-inch fixture stud and hickey, 
One-piece porcelain rosette, 
Pony rosette, 

Twin-light plug, 

Moulded socket, 

Fuse wire, and 

Feed-through switch. 


This is a considerable assortment, 
but all are small articles. 

That little kit soon became a neces- 
sity. When taken out and brought 
back in, the article or articles used 
were properly charged out,—then at 
once replaced. 

I did not fully realize the true 
value of our “trouble kit,” as it soon 
became known, until one morning, 4 


(Continued on page 4635) 
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Let Jobber Carry Their Stock 


Michigan Contractor-Dealers Do Large Fixture Business on 
Small Investment—$1,000 Stock Turned 25 Times Last Year 


panacea for all the ills of merch- 

andising, then the plan of let- 
ting the electrical jobber carry the 
fixture stock for his contractor- 
dealers while they stock only 
samples and small pieces for which 
there is an active demand is ideal, 
for it certainly permits a fast turn- 
over of a nominal investment. 

The Norton Electric Company, of 
Royal Oak, Mich., is a good example. 
This contractor-dealer is located in 
a town of about 12,000 population, 
15 miles or so from Detroit. The 
territory round about is_ thickly 
settled and affords a population of 
possibly 20,000 as a source of busi- 
ness for the Norton Electric Com- 
pany, although it is not the only con- 
tractor-dealer by any means in this 
territory. 

The Norton Electric Company 
carries only about $1,000 worth of 
fixtures, yet it supplies fixtures for 
any job, large or small, commercial 
or domestic, and did a fixture busi- 
ness of over $25,000 last year, with- 
out employing an outside salesman. 
In other words, this contractor- 
dealer turned a $1,000 fixture stock 
over 25 times last year! 

No, this isn’t correct. This con- 
tractor-dealer did not turn his stock 
that many times—he hardly turned 
his stock at all—but he did turn his 
capital which he had invested in 
fixtures over 25 times, and after all, 
capital turnover is the principal con- 
sideration. 

The explanation is that the Norton 
Electric Company has all the advan- 
tages of a wide variety and extensive 
stock of fixtures, without having the 
money invested in them or having 
the actual stock on hand. The 
jobber from whom the contractor- 
dealer buys carries the stock and the 
Investment, while the Norton com- 
pany carries only a handsome show- 
Ing of samples, together with a 
limited stock of wall brackets and 
other inexpensive articles for which 
It has frequent calls. To be specific, 
the Norton company carries a 


IE as many claim, turnover is the 


By D. G. BAIRD 


variety of about 75 sample fixtures, 
including both commercial and 
domestic and representing a wide 
range of styles and prices. 

These are only samples, displayed 
in the little one-story 15x34 ft. sales- 
room, but so far as the customer is 
concerned, they represent stock 
actually on hand. It isn’t necessary 
to explain to the customer that they 
are only samples, but even if it were, 
it would not matter. A customer 
who buys electric light fixtures 
expects to have them installed in his 
home or place of business some time 
within the next several days; he 
doesn’t expect to put them in his 
pocket and take them home with him 
at the time he makes his purchase. 
As a matter of fact, if a customer of 
the Norton Electric Company wants 
24-hour service on a fixture job, he 
can have it, for this contractor- 
dealer can place an order with his 
jobber in the morning and have the 
goods that afternoon or in the after- 
noon and have them the following 
morning. 


“The plan has everything in its 
favor and nothing whatever against 
it, so far as I can see,” R. E. Norton, 
president of the company, declared 
when asked how it is working out. 
“We never were able to do much of 
a fixture business till we took 
advantage of this proposition. When 
I bought out this business about ten 
years ago, I got the whole thing for 
$500, without paying a cent down, 
and the fellow I bought out was glad 
to get that for it, so you can imagine 
about how large a stock he had on 
hand. I hird a girl to look after the 
store and I did the contract work at 
first. Even after we got to be a 
pretty fair sized concern, we did not 
do a very large fixture business, 
simply because we couldn’t afford to 
stock the necessary goods. 

“We used to buy unfinished parts 
and make up our own samples. Then 
we had to buy glass separately and 
had to stock about as much glass as 
we did parts in order to have a suffi- 
cient variety and to get a fair price. 
We couldn’t carry a wide enough 

















This 15x34 ft. salesroom of the Norton 
Electric Company of Royal Oak, Mich., 
carrying a variety of about seventy-five 


sample fixtures is the base from which the 
company sold $25,000 worth of fixtures last 
year. 
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variety and we would get stuck on 
what we did carry, because we didn’t 
get enough business. Then, too, 
there was always delay and expense 
in getting the parts plated and as- 
sembled. The result was, we made 
little attempt to get fixture business. 

“With this plant, we are prepared 
to make a definite bid for practically 
any fixture job, and we don’t have 
to bear the expense and risk of 
carrying the stock or the trouble 
and annoyance of assembling the 
units. 

“We can now go after jobs that 
we never would have thought of 
seeking before. We just sold a $900 
order of fixtures for a fine home, for 
example, and we have supplied the 
fixtures for schools and some big 

commercial jobs. We have the 
' gamples right here on display for 
almost any job we are likely to get, 
but in case we can’t satisfy a cus- 
tomer, we take him right down to 
the jobber’s salesroom and let him 
make his selection there. Our aver- 
age job, though, runs from $75 to 
$150. It is rather seldom that we 
can land the biggest jobs, because 
the owners insist on going to Detroit 
and paying more than we would 
charge them. 


Each Unit Packed in Carton 
with Number and Picture 


“The plan is exceptionally con- 
venient, too. Each unit comes 
packed in a carton, which is labeled 
with a number and a picture of the 
unit. Everything is complete and as 
neat and handy as possible. It isn’t 
even necessary to unpack them till 
we take them to the job unless we 
want to, because we know every- 
thing is right there and the carton 
is easy to carry.” 

During the past year, this con- 
tractor-dealer employed 14 wire- 
men, while he himself stayed at the 
store and took orders for wiring and 
fixtures, sold appliances, lamps, 
radio, and other electrical goods and 
attended to other duties. Yet his 
fixture business just about equalled 
his contracting in terms of dollars 
and cents. Now he is planning to 
employ a fixture salesman on the out- 
side and he expects his fixture busi- 
ness to inerease accordingly. 

Esser Brothers, 9615 Grand River 
Avenue, Detroit, is another contrac- 
tor-dealer that has taken good ad- 
vantage of this plan. They are 
located in a rapidly-growing residen- 
tial section and depend almost en- 
tirely on wiring and equipping 


homes that sell for about $10,000 
and up. They employ eight to ten 
wiremen and carry an even smaller 
stock of sample fixtures than the 
Norton company, but their fixture 
business has become a very impor- 
tant phase of their volume, totaling 
something like $20,000 a year. 

Many other dealers and contrac- 
tor-dealers are employing the same 
plan, but to tell their stories would 
be practically to repeat what has 
already been said. 

There is another phase of the sub- 
ject that demands consideration, 
however, and that is the jobber’s 
part in the working of the plan. 

S. O. Lane, manager of the fixture 
department of the Commercial Elec- 
tric Supply Company, Detroit, the 
jobber who supplies the dealers men- 
tioned and about 75 others, was 
therefore asked whether the plan is 
satisfactory from the jobber’s stand- 
point. 

“Our fixture business has more 
than tripled since we adopted the 
plan about two years ago,” Mr. 
Lane replied. “Not only so, but I’m 
frank to say that we never made a 
dime on fixtures before we took on 
this proposition. There simply was 
no money in fixtures for the jobber 
or anybody else, unless it was the 
manufacturers. The dealers and 
contractors bought most of their 
goods from the manufacturers and 
assembled their own jobs and a lot 
of the jobbers were selling at retail, 
particularly to big apartment houses, 
hotels, stores, and other big jobs. 
Many are still doing it. The result 
was, there was no money in fixtures 
for the dealer or contractor because 
he could stock an adequate variety of 
goods, and the jobbers were under- 
selling them, anyway. 

“When we took on this plan, we 
fitted up handsome salesrooms in our 
own establishment and invited our 
dealers and contractors to use our 
salesrooms. We advised them to 
carry only a sample line of what they 
could sell and to let us carry their 
overhead. They could sell from 
their samples or, if they got a cus- 
tomer who wanted something they 
didn’t have to show, they could 
bring him right here and sell from 
our samples and get their full dis- 
count. They could even send a cus- 
tomer here alone and we would take 
care of him and credit them with 
the sale. We don’t sell at retail or 
if we do, we credit the proper re- 
tailer with the sale. 

“At the same time, all our samples 


in the salesroom are marked in plain 
figures at the retail price. Each 
price ticket bears a stock number, 
finish, price for the bare fixture, 
cost of socket and wiring, and the 
total price, with the cost of assem- 
bling, hanging, and glass extra. All 
this is right on the price ticket and 
the customer is welcome to read the 
ticket on every fixture in the sales- 
room—they’re the same prices his 
dealer or contractor will charge him. 

“Our wider variety, particularly 
of the better fixtures and commer- 
cial units, it helpful to the dealer, 
because he can come right in and 
sell from our samples. He has 
everything to sell, in the fixture line, 
that we have to sell. If we haven't 
got what the customer wants, we 
have catalogues that the dealer is 
welcome to use in selling. 


Dealers Get 10 per Cent More Dis- 
count Than Contractors 


“Dealers and contractors are fur- 
nished price lists, showing just 
what the discounts are to everybody. 
Dealers get 50 per cent off and con- 
tractors, who have no investment 
whatever get 40 per cent off. 
Dealers and contractor-dealers who 
get most of their fixture business 
through building contractors may 
allow them a discount on the fixtures 
—that’s their affair. 

“The plan is highly satisfactory to 
us because it gives us a larger 
volume of good, clean business and 
entails less trouble than the former 
system of ordering one thing from 
one manufacturer and another from 
another, then trying to get together 
the things that belong together. 

“One might think that our invest- 
ment would be much greater, inas- 
much as we are carrying the stocks 
of over 75 dealers and contractors, 
but it isn’t. We don’t have to carry 
large stocks because our customers 
order in small quantities and we can 
get quick deliveries. 

“The units all come packed in 
individual cartons, making it the 
easiest thing at all to grab the goods 
a dealer orders and hustle them 
right out to him. Then when inven- 
tory time comes, think how much 
easier it is to check up these cartons 
than it used to be to dig through the 
thousands of parts that we had to 
carry in stock. 

“It is the only satisfactory plan of 
merchandising fixtures that has ever 
been offered, and so far as I know 
every one concerned is more than 
pleased with it.” 
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“Saturday morning,” affirms Mr. Cann, ‘our 
place was flooded with boys bringing in 
names of women washing-machine pros- 


pects. To each boy was given a cap with 


our name on it, and a whistle. Having all 
this herd of young boys scampering around 
town blowing their whistles, and wearing 
the caps, was to say the least, good adver- 


tising. By Saturday night every person in 
town knew that something big was hap- 
pening in the store of George W. Cann & 
Company.” 





Town 20,000; One Month, 73 Washers 


Novel Four Weeks’ Campaign of Logansport, Ind., Dealer 
During Which Five Hundred Boys Helped Spread the News 


tric-shop dealer were told that he 

could sell seventy-three high- 
priced washing machines during a 
period of four weeks, he would be 
more inclined to laugh at the idea 
than to take it seriously. But that is 
the record of George W. Cann & 
Company, of Logansport, Ind., a 
town of 20,000 inhabitants. 

The success of the campaign was 
due tothree things. First, the people 
of the town were first given some- 
thing to puzzle over—a mystery was 
sprung in the community,.and the 
inhabitants had something to talk 
about. Second, the mystery was 
solved, and every wide-awake boy in 
the town was used to push the cam- 
paign. And, third, every housewife 
was given an opportunity to buy a 
washer on a time-payment plan. 

The terms of the sale of the 
washer to the housewife were: $1 
paid on the machine put it in the 
buyer’s home, with the agreement 
that $5 was to be paid semi-monthly 
until the machine was paid for. To 
stimulate sales further and make the 
proposition more attractive, a $3.50 
clothes basket, with folding stand, 
was given free with every purchase 
of a machine during the campaign. 

The terms of the sale were first 


I: THE average small-town elec- 


By WILL WHITMORE 


put before the public in the form of 
a mystery. The week before the sale 
began ads were run in the daily 
newspaper, printed in large bold- 
face letters, which read: “A Copper 
Washer for a Dollar.” 


Wanted—500 Boys 


“Everyone in town,” declared 
George W. Cann, president of the 
company, “was wanting to know 
what the slogan meant and what it 
was for. No one knew because the 
ads did not even contain our name.” 

The following Sunday a small ad, 
about four by six in., was run in the 
paper, which read in large letters, 
“Wanted 500 Boys.” Every boy call- 
ing at the store was offered a cap 
and whistle in the ad. When the 
boys came to the store they were 
given a prospect card and told to 
bring it back the following Saturday 
with the name of a woman on it who 
did not own a washing machine and 
who would make a good prospect for 
selling one. The boys were promised 
the caps when they should bring in 
the names on Saturday. To be cer- 
tain that the boys would bring in 
the names of good prospects, $1 was 
offered to every boy that named a 
prospect who purchased a machine 
during the sale. 


“Saturday morning,” affirms Mr. 
Cann, “our place was flooded with 
boys bringing in names of woman 
washing-machine prospects. To each 
boy was given a cap with our name 
on it, and a whistle. Having all this 
herd of young boys scampering 
around town blowing their whistles, 
and wearing the caps, was to say the 
least, good advertising. By Satur- 
day night every person in town knew 
that something big was happening in 
the store of George W. Cann & Com- 
pany.” 


Newspaper Ads Completed Story 


The same morning that the caps 
and whistles were given out, full 
announcement of the sale was made 
by running a half page ad in the 
newspaper giving all the particulars 
of the sale. On Friday, of the next 
week, another smaller ad was run in 
the paper, and on Sunday preceding 
the last week of the sale a similar ad 
was run. 

To back up the newspaper adver- 
tising, the windows of the store 
were especially decorated and 
changed once every week during the 
sale. The windows were arranged 
so that all the attention would be 
concentrated on the washer, nothing 
else in the way of goods being in the 
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window. To give the windows a real 
drawing power, life-size figures of 
familiar comic strip characters were 
put in the window and signs with 
funny sayings painted on them were 
hung in front of the figures in true 
‘funny paper’ fashion. For instance 
Jiggs, who seems to be in quite a 


hurry, is saying, “Maggie says if I 
get here an automatic washer, I can 
go to Dinty’s tonight.” 

The names supplied by the boys 
were put in the hands of salesmen 
who made house-to-house canvasses 
of the women. To further stimulate 
them to act and not put off buying 


a washer to some time in the dim 
future the baskets were offered. 
The first week of the campaign 40 
machines were sold, the second 16, 
the third 13, and the fourth 4. So 
successfully did the plan work out, 
Mr. Cann intends putting on a 
similar campaign in the fall. 





Six Companies That Put In 
Hallowe’en Windows Easy to Trim 


Inexpensive Material in the Form of Corn Shocks, Pumpkins, Crepe Paper 
and Colored Lights, Makes Seasonable Background for Electrical Appliances 


ALLOWE’EN presents an op- 
H portunity for a doubling of 

appliance sales, if the dealer 
hus the forethought to attract the 
public’s attention by human interest 
displays and appropriate advertising. 
The old time spirit of vandalism in- 
separably connected with Hallowe’en 
is giving way to private and com- 
munity parties and dances, and at 
present All Saints’ Eve ranks with 
Thanksgiving and Easter as a date 
for featuring articles for the im- 
provement of the home. Festivities 
always presuppose thorough clean- 
ing, bringing washing machines, 
ironers and vacuum cleaners to the 
fore; while illumination is of prime 





The window of the S & H Wiectric Com- 
pany, Alhambra, Cal., featured an old 
witch riding on a vacuum cleaner in place 
of the proverbial broom. A _ spooky at- 





By WILLIAM BLISS STODDARD 


importance so that lamps loom prom- 
inently as feature display articles. 


Featuring the Vacuum Cleaner 


CORNFIELD display was the 

feature in the window of the 
East St. Louis and Suburban Com- 
pany, East St. Louis, Ill. The floor 
was covered with dead leaves, and 
there were three shocks of corn ar- 
ranged tent fashion, with a vacuum 
cleaner inside each, and a strong 
light concealed within, that brought 
out each cleaner prominently. The 
background was a mass of printed 
black and orange paper. Three large 
pumpkins scattered among the leaves 
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mosphere was suggested by paper cut- 
outs of cats running along a picket fence, 
with a background of corn stalks, pump- 
kins and dead leaves. 


were lettered “Clean your rugs the 
electric way—five dollars down—five 
dollars per month.” That’s making it 
easy for customers to go in and buy. 


Radiant Heaters and 
Illumination 


HE New Orleans Electric Light: 

& Railway Company, New 
Orleans, La., showed a large three- 
panel screen in blue, with jack o’lan- 
terns, and silhouettes of cats, bats. 
and owls. Underneath each panel was 
a short Hallowe’en verse. Above was 
a row of electric bulbs with silk 
shades, while down front were mazda 
lamps,—some boxed, some displayed.. 
Back of them were electric heaters, 
the central one glowing with a red 
light. All around the window was a 
border of flash lights. The whole 
display was a suggestion for Hal- 
lowe’en illumination—and of course 
the best light is electric. 


Table Appliances 


DINING room equipped for 

early fall was the theme used by 
the Union Electric Light and Power 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. The ceil- 
ing was crisscrossed with strands of 
orange and black paper and the base- 
board was covered with crepe paper 
stamped in Hallowe’en pattern. At 


_one side was a compact electric stove, 


with percolator on top, and near it 
was a small, glowing electric heater. 
At the other side was a breakfast 
table spread with a cloth to which 
silhouettes, cut from black paper, 
were appliqued. 

The table held toaster, percolator 
and grill, as well as a breakfast set 
of china. 
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Cleaning Up After the Party 


HE Citizens Gas & Electric Com- 
fo Council Bluffs, Ia., had a 
window floored with moss and dead 
leaves. Branches of oak leaves were 
massed in the corner and the back- 
ground was formed of twisted 
strands of orange and black paper, 
upon which silhouettes of bats, owls 
and cats cut from black cardboard 
were appliqued. In the center was a 
camp fire over which was a tripod 
of poles from which was suspended 
a vacuum cleaner. A card advised: 
“Hallowe’en Sports presuppose a com- 
siderable contact with the walls and 
the floors. A vacuum cleaner makes 
the rugs and draperies clean and 
sanitary.” 


Background of Portables 


HE Illinois Power Company, 

Springfield, Ill., was another 
firm that brought table appliances 
and illumination vividly to mind. 
Overhead was a white latticework, 
while in the rear were two tall 
frames filled with twisted strands of 
orange and black paper. Half cur- 
tains of black silk in the rear formed 
a background, while still permitting 
a view, over the top, of the interior 
of the store. The floor was partially 
covered with a long scarf of orange 
velvet, and on this was set a perco- 
lator, samovar, toaster, electric iron, 
vibrator and several flash lights. A 
tall music lamp, and two table lamps 
(lighted) and shades of orange silk, 
veiled in black net and black silk 
fringe. A window box, at the base 
of a window, shown between the 





This window, 
Falls Electric Company, made very good 
use of the old witch and broom idea. The 


arranged by the Great 
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The Illinois Power Company of Springfield, 
ill., used this window to tie up with its 
newspaper drive on ‘Electric helps for the 
Hallowe’en party.” Lamps and table ap- 





Pliances were the articles appropriately 
featured. MHallow’en colors of orange and 
black were used for decoration around the 
neat window and flowerbox. 





panels, was painted green and black 
and filled with orange flowers and 
green foliage. The firm had previ- 














Two-way plugs were featured in this 
Hallowe’en window showing a “spook” be- 
ing impressed with their importance. 





Witch is shown riding a vacuum cleaner 
while a card at the side indicates her pref- 
erence for it over the ancient broom. 


ously made a newspaper drive on 
“Electric helps for the Hallowe’en 
party” so this display deepened the 
impression made by the printed pub- 
licity—-which had quoted special 
prices on all this merchandise. 


Cleaner as Witch’s Vehicle 


WINDOW which stopped all 
passers-by was arranged by the 
Great Falls Electric Company, Great 
Falls, Mont. Across the upper part 
was a broad band of dark blue silk, 
on which were gold and silver moon 
and stars, and the balance of the 
wall was covered with white bristol 
board. The floor was covered with 
leaves, with shocks of corn in the 
corner and big pumpkins in the fore- 
ground. Suspended from the ceiling 
was a vacuum cleaner with an old 
witch astride it, in peaked hat and 
gay hued garments. A card said 
“The old witch has discarded her 
broom—she finds a vacuum cleaner 
does the work so much better and 
quicker.” On one side at the bottom 
of the baseboard were traced the 
outlines of a little house, with door 
and windows. A hole was cut in the 
cardboard so that the door stood 
open, and inside could be seen a 
small doll, dressed as a maid, manip- 
ulating a tiny vacuum cleaner. 
These are a few good examples of 
firms that have given their windows 
greater effectiveness and _ interest 
simply by making them timely. 
Every holiday and every local and 
even national event can be used to 
lend greater powers of attraction to 
your windows. 
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“Answers to Questions Contractors Ask 


Me About the National Electrical Code” 


Fourth of a Series of Discussions on Wiring and Construction Problems, 
in Which Nationally Known Authority Will Answer the Questions of 


* Electrical Merchandising’s” Readers — Send in Your Queries Now 


By VICTOR H. TOUSLEY 


Chief of Electrical Inspection, City of Chicago 


Member of Electrical (Code) Committee, N. F. P. A. 


Flexible Cord and the 
Rule on Marked Wires 


QUESTION: I would like to know if 
the rules on the use of marked wire 
apply to flexible cords. It would 
seem from the Code rule that such is 
the case. Will you please straighten 
this matter out. 


ANSWER: Rule 601b reads “For 
conductor sizes No. 8 and smaller, the 
neutral conductor on all 3-wire circuits 
and one conductor on all 2-wire circuits 
shall have a continuous identifying 
marker readily distinguishing it from 
the other conductors. For rubber- 
covered wire the identification shall 
consist of a white or natural gray 
covering. * * * ” This rule undoubtedly 
says that all neutral conductors of No. 
8 and smaller shall be “marked,” also 
one wire of every 2-wire circuit. A 
literal construction of the rule would 
make it apply to cords, fixture wires 
and every wire of a size smaller than 
No. 8. This was not, however, the 
intention of the electrical committee 
in adopting the rule. The rule on 
marked wire came into the Code some 
years ago but owing to certain con- 
ditions no attempt was made to enforce 
it. It was reintroduced into the last 
issue of the Code and reworded to 
make it more enforceable and more 
clear. In all the discussions with 
which the writer is familiar there 
was no thought of applying the rule 
to cords. It was intended only to 
apply to the ordinary rubber-covered 
wire. The fact that it can now be 
applied to rubber-covered wire is due 
to a considerable amount of work on 
the part of the rubber-covered wire 
manufacturers who were required to 
redesign their process of manufacture 
in order to produce a_ satisfactory 
“marked” wire. In the case of cords 
no satisfactory method of marking has 
as yet been worked out and approved 
by the electrical committee. The ques- 
tions involved are more difficult than 
in the case of rubber-covered wire. 
Cords are generally exposed to view 
and often form a part of the decora- 
tive effect of a fixture. A mere matter 
of “color” does not solve the problem. 
The question is, how is the color 
requirement to be applied? It is under- 
stood that the Underwriters’ Labora- 


tories are working on this matter with 
the manufacturers of cords and until 
such time as a standard method of 
identification of cords has been worked 
out it would seem inadvisable to 
attempt to enforce Rule 601 as apply- 
ing to cords. 


Marking Grounded and 
Live Conductors 


QUESTION: In the marked wire sys- 
tem is it permissible to use for the 
live wire a wire of any other color 
than solid black? 


ANSWER: Rule 601 b, covering the 
construction of “marked” wires, states 
« * * * Kor rubber covered wire the 
identification shall consist of a white 
or natural gray covering. When one 
of the circuit wires is to be grounded, 
the ground connection shall be made to 
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this identified wire.” It will be noted 
that the Code picks out the “grounded” 
wire as the particular wire to be iden- 
tified or marked and specifies that this 
identification shall be “a continuous 
identifying marker readily distinguish- 
ing it from the other, conductors.” 
The “other” wires, or live wires, may be 
of any color or combination of colors so 
long as the marked wire is readily dis- 
tinguishable from them. The grounded 
wire is white or the natural gray color 
of the yarn used in the braid. It con- 
tains no color except that in some 
makes of wire the manufacturers’ 
marking, consisting generally of single 
colored threads, is woven into the braid. 
These colored threads are not sufficient 
to destroy the identifying significance 
of the wire. The live wire usually has 
a black covering but to facilitate the 
connection of the various live wires, 
and to avoid the necessity for testing 
out each wire of the circuit in connect- 


ing up, it is customary to use some 
means of differentiating between the 
live wires. This provision is particu- 
larly necessary in armored cable where 
the wires are rigidly fastened and can- 
not be moved sufficiently to identify 
them. In some of the first armored 
cables made to conform to the marked 
wire requirements a white braided wire 
was run through a solution of red dye. 
The three-wire armored cable then con- 
sisted of one white or identified wire 
and two wires, one black and one red, 
which were the “live” wires. It was 
found, however that the red dye soon 
faded out to a white and the identifica- 
tion of the grounded wire was lost. 
To avoid this difficulty natural-dyed 
yarns were used but as these were 
quite expensive the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories standard was changed to 
permit the use of only 25 per cent of 
colored braid in the “live” wire. This 
is clearly shown in Fig. 1 where only 
a part of the threads in the braid 
of the wire are colored. The colors are 
usually black or red. The differenti- 
ation of the two live wires is obtained, 
by some manufacturers, by using two 
black wires, one of the wires having a 
raised thread which can be either seen 
or, in dark places, can be easily dis- 
tinguished by the touch. 


Deflection of Wires on 
Entering Cabinets 


QUESTION: I am unable to under- 
stand the meaning of Rule 5030, on 
wires in cutout cabinets. Will you 
please explain what this rule means. 


ANSWER: Rule 5030 reads, “Vertical 
wires of No. 2 or larger, shall not be 
deflected where they enter or leave 4 
cabinet; provided, however, that wires 
of No. 2 to 250,000 c.m. inclusive, if 
brought into a cabinet or box opposite 
the panel lugs in which they terminate, 
may be deflected sufficiently to permit 
their attachment to these lugs, if the 
cabinet is not less than 4 in. in width.” 
A heavy cable entering a cutout box, 
junction box or pull box and _ bent 
sharply at the point where it leaves the 
bushing places an undue strain on the 
insulation of the wire at this point 
which the cable may be unable to with- 
stand. If this strain is sufficient it 
will ultimately result in the breaking 
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down of the insulation. It is the intent 
of this rule to eliminate this condition. 
The most common violation of this rule 
occurs where pull boxes are inserted in 
a conduit run for the purpose of making 
a short right angle turn and it is in 
just such instances where the condi- 
tions stated are most aggravated. 
Ordinarily a bend in a conduit system 
is made with a conduit elbow, the 
radius of which is limited by the rules 
and the pressure of the wires on the 
bend extends uniformly over the com- 
plete bend. Wires larger than No. 2 
should, where they leave the conduit 
bushing, continue in a straight run 
without bend except that wires of No. 
2 to 250,000 c.m. may be deflected as 
stated in the latter part of the rule. 
Wires above 250,000 c.m. should never 
be bent over the conduit bushing. 
Where it is impossible to comply with 
this rule a porcelain cleat should be 
placed on the cable and so fastened to 
the box structure that whatever strain 
occurs on the insulation will come on 
the porcelain cleat, or some other 
device approved for this purpose should 
be used. The reason this rule is 
specially applied to vertical wires is 
that in vertical runs the entire weight 
of the wire or cable comes on the bends 
referred to. 


Interconnecting Branch- 
Circuit Neutrals 


QUESTION: Part of Rule 807c reads, 
“in which case the neutrals of the 
branch circuits shall not be inter- 
connected except at the center of 
distribution.”. The above part of Rule 
807c has been a puzzle to me. 


ANSWER: The question refers to the 
Code rule which permits the installa- 
tion of 3-wire branch circuits. The 
intent of this rule is clearly shown in 
Fig. 2. The neutrals of circuit A and 
circuit B are interconnected at the 
point x. This is a violation of that 
part of Rule 807c cited in the above 
question. Each circuit should be 
carried back (as shown by the dotted 
lines) to the center of distribution 
where they are interconnected. The 
reason for this rule is readily under- 
standable. Where the load on a 3-wire 
branch circuit is evenly balanced on 
each side of the neutral no current 
will flow in the neutral wire. It would, 
therefore, be possible under ideal con- 
ditions to interconnect the neutrals of 
a number of circuits carrying only vie 
neutral wire back to the distributing 
center. This would however introduce 
several complications. The positive 
fuses (or the negative fuses) of more 
than one of these circuits blowing at 
the same time would overload the 
neutral wire. The blowing of a posi- 
tive or negative fuse in the mains 
might so overload this wire as to com- 
pletely burn it out. With the neutrals 
mmterconnected it would also be 
Impossible to test out for grounds in 
any one circuit without putting out of 
Service all circuits with neutrals inter- 
connected. 

For these reasons the Code prohibits 
the interconnection of neutrals except 
at the center of distribution. 


Grounding White Wire on 
House Conduit System 


QUESTION: ,Jn wiring in B.X. cable 
of course the white wire is grounded 
on the inside ground where the ser- 
vice switch is and also on the trans- 
former. Now I would like to know 
if it is not proper for me to ground 
the white wire in the B.X. cable to 
the screw that holds the cover on the 
junction box or outlet box. Instead 
of grounding with a pipe clamp on 
the B.X. why is it not safe to ground 
the white wire on the outlet box? I 
should think that it would give a far 
better ground this way than by 
driving a pipe in the ground. 

ANSWER: The points raised here are 
covered by Rule 904c of the National 
Electrical Code which states that 
‘When the service conduit is grounded, 
its grounding conductor shall be run 
from it direct to the ground, no por- 
tion of the house conduit being used 
as a part of the grounding conductor.” 
Also, by Rule 905e, which states 
“Where a secondary system is grounded 
at the service, the equipment, conduit, 
armored cable, metal raceway and the 
like, may, with the permission of the 
inspection department, be connected to 
the circuit grounding conductor, but 
otherwise shall have a separate ground- 
ing conductor of their own.” Rule 
905n also applies. This rule reads “The 
conductor used for grounding a circuit 
wire may be used also for grounding 
equipment, conduit, armored cable, 
metal raceways and the like where the 
inspection department has_ granted 
permission and the secondary system 
is grounded at the service; otherwise, 
separate grounding conductors shall be 
used for grounding the circuit and for 
grounding the equipment, conduit, 
armored cable, metal raceways and the 
like.” 

The questioner assumes that if the 
neutral or white wire is grounded at 
the transformer and also at the ser- 
vice switch, then, by connecting the 
white wire to the ears of an outlet or 
junction box the metal of the armored 
cable system will be grounded through 
this connection to the white wire and 
then to ground through the service 
switch ground and the transformer 
ground. A ground of this kind would, 
however, violate rule 904c, above 
quoted, in that a “portion of the house 
conduit system would be used as a 
part of the grounding conductor.” It 
would also violate Rules 905e and 905n 
unless the inspection department had 


given special permission to use one con- 
ductor for grounding the circuit and 
grounding the equipment, etc. 

With connection as proposed an 
accidental ground of one of the out- 
side wires to the service conduit would 
result in a very heavy current (these 
wires being unprotected by fuses) 
flowing through the service conduit, 
service cabinet, armored cable of the 
house wiring system to the point of 
connection with one of the ears of the 
outlet box thence back through the 
circuit wire (probably No. 14 wire) 
to the ground wire on the service 
switch and from there back to the 
transformer through the ground and 
through the neutral service wire. A 
fire would probably be the result. 

An inspection department may, 
according to the Code, permit the 
grounding conductor from the white 
wire on the service switch to be used 
for grounding the equipment and many 
service switch cabinets are provided 
with connections for this purpose. It 
would be very inadvisable to ever 
depend on a connection between a wire 
and the ears of an outlet box for any 
kind of a grounding connection. Rule 
904c, which requires the point of 
attachment to the conduit system to be 
made “as near as practicable to the 
point where the conductors in the 
equipment receive their supply” would 
also be violated in the procedure 
described. 


One Conduit for Branch 
Circuits and Service Wires 


QUESTION: Is it allowable under the 
Code rules to install branch circuit 
wires in the same conduit with ser- 
vice wires? 

ANSWER: This point is not specifi- 

cally covered by a Code ruling. How- 

ever as a general rule, no wires other 
than the service wires themselves 
should ever come in contact with that 
part of the service run unprotected by 
fuses. Up to the point where the ser- 
vice wires reach the service fuses they 
are without fuse protection. A cross 
between a service wire and a branch cir- 
cuit wire would impose upon the branch 
circuit, current direct from the trans- 
formers and without fuse protection. 

Contractors occasionally install junction 

boxes in the service conduit run and, 

for a matter of convenience, carry back 
the wiring for one of the branch 
circuits. This should never be done. 

In the case of the new type banked 

meter fittings, except where a main 
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line service fuse is used, the branch 
circuit wires should not pass through 
the same troughs or nipples with the 
service wires. 


Fixture Drop Cord Com- 
bining Switch and Outlet 


QUESTION: There is a new type of 
fixture coming into quite common use 
in kitchens where a ceiling unit or a 
chain drop is equipped with a drop 
cord and at the end of this cord is 
a combined switch and receptacle for 
attachment plug. Do these fixtures 
comply with the National Electrical 
Code? 

ANSWER: The fixture referred to 

above is of more or less recent design 

and is intended to provide a lighting 
unit of ample size to brightly illuminate 
the kitchen and at the same time pro- 
vide for a switch control for the fixture 
and a receptacle to be used for flat irons 
or similar devices. The switch, which 
is a pendant switch, controls only the 
light, the receptacle itself not being 
switched. The cord is a 3-wire cord, 
one wire being used for the switch con- 
trol and the remaining two wires for 
the receptacle connection. It will be 
seen that a fixture of this type takes 
the place of three ordinary wiring out- 
lets; the light outlet, the switch out- 
let and a convenience outlet. It is this 
feature and the real convenience of the 
receptacle that has made this type of 
fixture so popular that several designs 
have come on the market. The writer 
understands that a number of fixtures 
of this type have been approved by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, ana 
there is no reason, so far as the writer 
knows, why they should not’ be 
accepted, although their installation 
has been questioned in several in- 
stances. The combined receptacle and 
switch is of special design and has been 
approved by the Laboratories. An 
asbestos covered wire of ample carry- 
ing capacity is used for the receptacle 
circuit. Due to the fact that the recep- 
tacle is attached to a fixture the fixture 
has been questioned. It is true, how- 
ever, that this position is, as a rule, 
much more “convenient” than the usual 
convenience outlet located on a side 
wall. If the fixture is designed and 
constructed with strict regards to the 
mechanical features of its use there is 
no reason why they should not be 
accepted as complying with the Code. 


Protection of Neutral Wire on 
Branch Circuit 


QUESTION: Do the present National 
Electrical Code rules prohibit the 
fusing of the neutral wire of a branch 
lighting circuit? 

ANSWER: No, the present Code does 

not prohibit the fusing of the neutral 

wire of a branch lighting circuit except 
in the case of 3-wire branch circuits. 

Rule 805¢c reads, “A fuse or circuit 

breaker shall not be placed in any 

permanently grounded wire, except as 
called for in Section 807 of this Code. 

Rule 807b reads, “By permission of the 

inspection department, on systems 

having a grounded neutral or having 
one side grounded, and where the 





grounded conductor is identified and 
properly connected, 2-wire branch 
circuits may be protected by a fuse in 
the ungrounded wire, no fuse being 
placed in the grounded ‘wire. Other- 
wise, 2-wire branch circuits shall be 
protected by a fuse in each wire.” Rule 
807c reads, “Three-wire branch circuits 
may be run from direct current or 
single phase alternating current 
systems having a grounded neutral 
* * #9) 

It will be seen from the rules quoted 
that the ordinary 2-wire branch light- 
ing circuit must have a fuse in each 
wire except where special permission 
is granted to omit the neutral fuse. 
The omission of the fuse in the 
grounded wire is entirely optional and 
in no case mandatory under the 
present Code. In the case of 3-wire 
circuits, however, no special permission 
is necessary but where 3-wire circuits 
are used the fuse must be omitted in 
the neutral. 

As soon as the single pole fusing of 
branch lighting circuits has passed the 
experimental stage the Code will no 
doubt be changed to require tne 
omission of the fuse in all grounded 
wires. 


Determining Wire Sizes 
from Switchboard 


QUESTION: A manufacturing plant 
has a 220-volt generator of 30 k.w. 
capacity. The connected load of this 
plant including lights and power is 
approximately 100 k.w. There is a 
great difference between the size of 
the wire running from the generator 
to the switchboard and that running 
from the switchboard to the distrib- 
uting centers. How under the Code 
are the sizes of these wires deter- 
mined? 

ANSWER: The National Electrical 
Code does not rule on the specific point 
raised here. Thirty kilowatts at 220 
volts represents about 135 amp. As 
generators are usually guaranteed to 
operate at a 25 per cent overload for 
at least two hours it is advisable to 
provide for this excess capacity in the 
mains. This would give 169 amp. and 
require a 3/0 wire if rubber-covered 
wire is used. The wires leading from 
the switchboard to the various distri- 
bution centers are usually of a size 
sufficient to carry the full connected 
load of each distribution center. How- 
ever, some inspection departments, by 
special permission, allow smaller wires 
for this purpose. The difference between 
the carrying capacities of the two sets 
of wires referred to in the question is 
due to what is known as the “diver- 
sity factor.” While there is connected 
to the generator a possible load of 450 
amp. yet, due to the diversified use ot 
this apparatus, the total load will, in 
the case cited. probably never exceed 
the capacity of the generator provided. 
All the apparatus connected to the 
mains is probably not used at any one 
time and even such apparatus as is in 
use is probably not fully loaded. The 
diversity factor becomes more apparent 
on large connected loads. On small 
loads it is not often taken into 
account. 


Wiring Arrangement for 
Electric Refrigerator 


QUESTION: In connecting up an elec- 
trical refrigerator, what is an 
approved construction? How should 
the through-floor conduit terminate? 
Is a switch required operable at the 
refrigerator? 


ANSWER: Im answering the above 
question there are two types of refrig- 
erators to be taken into consideration. 
First, the refrigerator which is 
designed and built as a unit with the 
ice box and the refrigerating equipment 
built in at the factory. Then, there is 
the class of device where the refrig- 
rating equipment is installed in existing 
ice boxes. The first class of apparatus 
should be submitted by the manuv- 
facturer to the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories for approval. In the second class 
the electrical equipment of the refrig- 
erating plant becomes an installation 
matter and should follow as closely as 
possible, the rules of the National 
Electrical Code. There are so many 
makes of refrigerating devices that it 
is not feasible to suggest rules to cover 
them all. There are, however, some 
general rules which should apply. The 
thermostat located inside the ice box 
should be enclosed and so protected 
that it is not possible to make 
accidental contact with the live parts. 
Snap switches where used as a part of 
the electric equipment should preferably 
be located on the outside of the en- 
closure. 

Wires entering the enclosure, and 
wires in the interior of the ice box, 
should be installed in conduit. Lead- 
covered wires run open do not comply 
with the Code. The conduit should, 
properly, be run into the enclosures of 
thermostats and other devices within 
the box. Conduit should be carried 
from the ice box to the motor location 
and this conduit should comply with 
the standard Code rules. The installa- 
tion of the motor itself should also 
follow the Code rules. There is some- 
what of a tendency to treat these 
devices in a class by themselves and 
use methods of construction not 
allowed by the Code for other similar 
devices. 

The writer does not see any reason 
why standard Code rules should not 
be applied throughout. There is one 
question which usually arises with re- 
frigerators and that is as to whether 
the inside of the ice box shall be 
considered as a wet or a dry place. 
The claim is made by manufacturers 
that with mechanical refrigeration all 
devices and apparatus within the ice 
box are kept in a dry condition due to 
the circulation of dry air throughout 
the box. Such apparatus as the writer 
has come in contact with seems to bear 
out this statement. When the motor 
is located in the basement and the 
thermostat is the only electrical equip- 
ment in the ice box, the usual practice 
is to locate the switch at the motor, 
no additional switch being required at 
the ice box. It is quite customary to 
provide a snap switch at the thermostat 
to short-cut the thermostat and run the 
temperature of the box down for 
freezing. 
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Chicago School Book Explains 
Use of Electrical Appliances 


Text Book Teaches Children to Be Discriminating in Their Choice 
of Appliances and Lighting Devices 


TALLY sheet, which school 
A children use for checking 

against a perfect score the 
devices for conveniences and labor 
saving in their own homes, and 
which score includes practically all 
standard electrical appliances found, 
even to dish washing machines and 
motors for sewing machines, is only 
a single feature of a text book now 
used in the Chicago schools. 

This 20th century school book in- 
cludes illustrations of the electric 
toaster, electric iron, heating pad, 
sewing machine motor, resistance 
wires in electric stoves and such 
action-inviting scenes as “an elec- 
trically prepared meal—name the 
heating devices which you see.” 

There are chapters on such sub- 
jects as “Source of Light for Home 
Use,” “How Electricity is Used in 
the Home,” “How Electricity is Con- 
trolled in the Home.” Even under 
recreation, there is a division on 
electrical toys. Each section has its 
score card. Furthermore, each sec- 
tion invites answering all definite 
problems and working out actual 
projects. For instance, under the 
heading, “Some Simple Machines in 
the Home,” two problems are: 

First, to understand the principle 
underlying simple machines used in 
and about the house. 

Second, to understand what ad- 
vantages machines offer. 

Some projects here are: “To keep 
the machines in the home in good 
working condition, to determine the 
types of machines and the mechani- 
cal advantages of ten different ma- 
chines found in the home, to study 
the different types of washing ma- 
chines and decide which is the best 
suited for home use.” 

This text book is “Civic Science in 
the Home,” by G. W. Hunter, Ph.D., 
Professor of biology, Knox College, 
Galesburg, IIl., and Walter G. Whit- 
man, A.M., editor, General Science 
Quarterly, physical science depart- 
ment, State Normal School, Salem, 
Mass. It is published by the Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York, Chi- 
rago, etc. 


In the foreword, the authors say 
of man: 

“His higher civilization demands 
use of machines, the needs of which 
his forefathers neither knew nor 
felt. In every device used at home 
for comfort and _ better living, 
science speaks.” 


Multitude of Machines Makes It 
Hard to Choose 


The direct relation to electrical ap- 
pliances is shown in the division on 
machines in the home. “Each year 
some new device is perfected and it 
is a wise housekeeper who can select 
from such a multitude of machines 
those which are mechanically perfect 
and serviceable and durable.” 

From the glimpses given it should 
be evident that the book is compre- 
hensive in its treatment of the place 
of electricity and labor-saving de- 
vices in the home. This subject oc- 
cupies 30 pages and these 30 pages 
do not include the chapter on “Light 
in the Home” which is separate and 
gives considerable attention to elec- 


tric lighting. The lighting subject 
is treated in such a way that infor- 
mation can be passed along to the 
parents at home. There are graphic 
charts showing the decrease in cost 
of electric lighting in 40 years due 
to lamp improvements and reduced 
rates for current. Carbon, nitrogen 
filled, and tungsten lamps are treated. 
Efficiency of direct, indirect and 
semi-direct fixtures is demonstrated 
by pictures and diagrams. 

In the score card for “Lighting the 
Home,” higher credit is given for 
floor sockets and other convenient 
outlets. 

This book, then, treats of the 
various phases of electricity in the 
home, such as: Sources of Light; 
Uses of Electricity at Home; 
Machines and Appliances; Home 
Lighting; Fixtures; etc. Major prin- 
ciples are illustrated by photographs, 
charts and drawings to facilitate 
comprehension as much as possible. 

Where such education as this may 
lead, might be foreseen in the intro- 
duction to the score card, “Study 
carefully to find out the relative cost 
of your lighting system and make 
inquiries as to the cost of light in 
your town if you have gas or elec- 
tricity. What improvement in your 
home lighting can you suggest?” 

Verily, this training of the 
children is a good thing, for the 
education of the youngsters will 
surely be “visited” upon the parents. 





A Radio Outlet Box for Your Radio Demonstration Room 


| 
| 


To facilitate the individual demonstration 
of radio sets and to eliminate the disorderly 
appearance of many wires, C. C. Bohn, 
New York City, contractor-dealer, has de- 
signed and constructed the radio outlet hox 
as seen in the picture (marked by circle). 
Two plugs, for aerial and ground, are pro- 





7 











vided. Eight sets of jacks are connected 
by hidden wires with the receiving sets, 
numbered 1. 2, 3 and so on. To operate 
any set, the salesman has only to plug in 
the corresponding jacks The silver-gray 
panelled walls and ceiling give a luxurious 
setting to the radio display. 
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Some Pointers on Location, Stunts, and] S$ 


Location Next Door to Motion Picture Theatre Gives Dealer 
Maximum Store Traffic—Undeveloped Fields in Communities with 
Foreign Population— Getting Leads from Broadcasting Programs 


Theatre Alongside Draws the 
Crowd to This Store 


When H. E. Smith opened an ex- 
clusive radio shop, Radio Service, 
Inc., in Peekskill, N. Y., he secured 
a location visited once a week or 
oftener by the majority of the peo- 
ple in town, right next door to the 
Jeading moving picture theatre. Al- 
though Radio Service, Inc., is open 
from 9 a.m, to 9 p.m. almost all sales 
are made between four thirty in the 
afternoon and closing time. During 
these hours three men are kept busy 
while one man easily takes care of 
all business during the morning and 
early afternoon. The windows are 
only eighteen inches deep with a 
low backing and are not filled with 
a display of merchandise. The width 
of the store is greater than the the 
depth and the customer looks natu- 
rally into the store rather than into 
the window. All the stock is dis- 


played in glass wall and show cases 
and to the window shopper or passer- 
by display a complete well assorted 
stock of radio sets and parts. 





Seeking New Radio Fields 
to Conquer 


While many radio dealers in Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., were resigning them- 
selves to a recent business depres- 
sion, the proprietor of a little spe- 
cialty shop employed a courteous 
young man to install a radio depart- 
ment. For several weeks it appeared 
that the new department was due 
for a failure; but the radio man was 
busy. While other dealers stayed in 
their shops waiting for business that 
did not come, this man was out mak- 
ing friends in an Italian community. 
It took some time for him to get 
the foreigners’ confidence, but when 
he did, sets began to sell. Soon 
aerials were seen on the homes of 

















This Peekskill radio ‘dealer wisely selected 
a location next to a motion picture theater. 
The afternoon and evening performance 
crowds are thus brought right to his door. 


That most of his sales are made late in the 
afternoon and evening illustrate the im- 
portance of location. Sometimes a good 
location eliminates outside salesmen, 





Attracting Radio Fans by a 
Sidewalk Demonstration 








One day_a salesman of Klein’s Radio & 
Electric Supply Company, New York City, 


got a sudden inspiration, and moved @ 
cabinet set onto the front sidewalk, where 
he tuned in on several good concerts with- 
out antenna or ground. Within a few 
minutes a large crowd gathered out of 
which two sales were made and several 
prospects lined up. 


———— 





many foreigners and money began 
to flow into the dealer’s pockets. 
Many communities have just such 
undeveloped fields, from which a keen 
dealer can reap many dollars. 





Picking Radio Set Prospects 


from the Broadcasting 


Programs 
S. M. Bernheim of the Bernheim 
Electric Company, Birmingham, 


Ala., is a contractor-dealer who be- 
lieves in going out after radio busi- 
ness. One method of digging leads 
is watching the broadcasting pro- 
grams. If, during the week, 
speeches from Rotary Club lunch- 
eons are to be broadcasted—and 
they often are—the Bernheim sales- 
men call on all the Rotarians of Bir- 
mingham. They have a real argu- 
ment for the purchase of a radio set 
as these live members of a live 0Or- 
ganization want to keep in touch 
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dj Stock Display for the Radio Department 


How to Lay-Out a Radio Department in a Small Store —San 
Francisco Show Has Special Hours for Dealers—Ama- 
teurs’ Radio Club Uses Electric Store for 


with all Rotary activities. This ex- 
tends to other organizations also and 
a great deal of the best kind of 
radio business has been landed by 
following programs. 





Glassed-In Demonstration 
Rooms Attract Radio 
Customers 


Realizing that the psychology of 
salesmanship is the same in radio as 
in the phonograph business, progres- 
sive electrical dealers are moving 
their radio workshops to the rear of 
their stores, and substituting in the 
stores themselves attractive glass 
demonstration rooms, similar to 
those employed in phonograph shops. 

Finding that his work bench for 
radio amateurs attracted only pur- 
chasers of radio parts, Mr. Taub, 
proprietor of the Atlantic & Pacific 
Radio Company, New York City, lo- 
cated his workshop in the rear of his 


new store, and built two attractive 
demonstration rooms near the front, 
where they could be seen from the 
street. 

In the rear of the store, on a 10 
x 12 ft. balcony, is an amateur’s 
workshop. A_ waist-high wooden 
bench runs around two sides and the 
rear of the balcony and enables from 
12 to 15 customers to test out and 
work on their sets at one time. 

A man is placed in charge of the 
shop to give suggestions to the ama- 
teurs working on their sets. The 
equipment includes testing apparatus 
composed of battery, ground, and 
aerial connections; electric soldering 
iron, electric drill, and_ electric 
grinder. Mr. Taub, the proprietor, 
grants the use of his shop to radio 
clubs as a meeting place. The ama- 
teurs’ workshop and the _ club 
privileges get radio fans in the habit 
of coming to the shop for their radio 
aids. 


Meeting Place 


Reaping the Benefit from the 
Radio Show 


In order to secure the greatest 
benefit to retail dealers from the 
Radio Show held annually in the 
Civic Auditorium at San Francisco, 
special hours were this year set aside 
which were known as dealers’ hours 
exclusively. From 10 to 12 in the 
morning, the public was excluded and 
only those holding dealer’s passes 
were permitted in the building. All 
dealers. made an effort to be present 
at this time—and much profitable 
exchange of ideas was brought about. 
In addition to this informal discus- 
sion, talks on radio selling were 
given by various experts among the 
ranks of the manufacturers and 
jobbers in this line. These meetings 
and talks were very well attended 
and it is felt will be reflected in im- 
proved merchandising methods dur- 
ing the coming year. 





Radio As 


a Separate Department in a Small Store 


















































When Geo. H. Cocks, Jr., of Port Wash- 
ington, L. I., added radio to his stock, he 
Studied the problem of displaying radio 
With the greatest effectiveness without sac- 
Tificing the display and consequently the 
Sales of other appliances. The solution 
was three special short counters completely 
enclosed and fitted with shelves underneath 
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When an 


Insurance Man 


Keeps Store 


By C. L. FUNNELL 


from Oak Park, Philadelphia, 

stands a mighty inviting elec- 
trical store. Through the show win- 
dow, which is so clean you are 
tempted to reach right in for one of 
the glistening irons and toasters and 
percolators, you can see an inter- 
esting interior, with portable lamps, 
electric clothes washers, ironers and 
vacuum sweepers attractively ar- 
ranged. And dominating the store 
is a personality as interesting as the 
shop itself. 

For more than twenty years, J. A. 
Walsh, proprietor of the Oak Park 
Electric Shop, was a highly success- 
ful insurance executive. When he 
decided to retire from insurance 
work Mr. Walsh wanted a business 
of his own and from his wide con- 
tact with people in all lines of work, 
was strongly attracted toward retail 
selling. Electrical appliances inter- 
ested him and he and Mrs. Walsh 
sold themselves on the electric appli- 
ance idea by employing electricity as 
a servant in their own home—and 
when a man trained in selling once 
convinces himself he usually has 
little trouble in convincing others. 


J across Fifty-second Street 


First Employee, Then Employer 


Mr. Walsh, however, realizing 
that the electrical field was a new 
one to him, determined to make a 
study of it at first hand before in- 
vesting money in a store or stock. 
He secured a job with an electrical 
contractor as a salesman of house 
wiring contracts on straight com- 
mission. 

Starting out without leads, he 
called on home after home in the 
Oak Park section of Philadelphia. 
His long insurance experience stood 
him in good stead here, for he 
earned a good income from the first 
week, 


In every home where he called, 





J. A. Walsh of Philadelphia Applies Money-Getting 
Principles of His Former Business to Electrical Appli- 
ance Selling and Makes a “Go” of It from the Start 


Mr. Walsh sought to make friends 
for the contractor and for himself 
by assisting the client to get the 
utmost value from the electrical in- 
stallation. Frank turn-downs both- 
ered him not at all—and a man with 
a real interest in people and a re- 
sponsive sense of humor encounters 
far fewer turn-downs than one 
would naturally expect. 

After a few weeks of selling 
house-wiring contracts, Mr. Walsh 
began selling electrical appliances— 
also on straight commission. Here, 
too, he proved to himself that he 
could translate insurance salesman- 
ship into electrical merchandising 











IVE principles of insur- 

ance selling that can be 
used in retailing electrical ap- 
pliances: 

1. Call on every family in 
your territory. The law of 
averages will give you 
enough business to make it 
pay. 

2. Get the name and ad- 
dress of every possible cus- 
tomer you meet, and keep it 
in an accessible file. 

3. Ask every satisfied cus- 
tomer for the names of 
friends who may be inter- 
ested. 


4. Make it your daily job 
to add at least 5 new names 
to your prospect list. 


5. Satisfy your customer 
on a detail today and he’ll re- 
member you for a real order 
to-morrow. 























skill by paying his way plus a profit 
every week. 

This selling work was giving the 
potential store owner two kinds of 
education: First, the mastery of 
electrical terminology and familiar- 
ity with the electrical devices and, 
second, a first-hand survey of the 
Oak Park section of town, with an 
excellent picture of its possibilities 
in the way of future sales. With 
this foundation Mr. Walsh decided 
to go ahead with his merchandising 
structure and arranged for a stock 
of electrical household appliances 
and hired a store. 


Calls on Every Family Within 20 
Blocks of Store 


Mrs. Walsh, whose enthusiasm for 
the whole plan was quite as keen as 
her husband’s, took charge of the 
store itself, and Mr. Walsh started 
out at once to call on every family 
within a radius of 20 blocks of his 
store. In making each call, he told 
of the opening of his store, invited 
his prospect to visit the new shop, 
and left a card carrying his tele- 
phone number. He then made it a 
rule to ask if every appliance in the 
house or apartment was giving per- 
fect satisfaction. He would offer to 
change a fuse, replace a contact plug 
or put a new cord on an electric iron, 
and while taking care of such a de- 
tail, would find out what appliances 
were already in use and decide which 
of electrical devices not yet acquired 
was the most logical one for the 
prospect to acquire next. He would 
then try to make an appointment to 
return and demonstrate the electric 
clothes washer, ironing machine or 
vacuum sweeper. 
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Every person J. A. Walsh of the Oak Park 
Electric Shop, Philadelphia, meets is a 
potential customer. On account of his sales 





enthusiasm and friendly interest in every 
one, Mr. Walsh is rapidly erasing the word 
“potential.” 





Another phase of insurance strat- 
egy that Mr. Walsh has introduced 
into his organization is time econ- 
omy during the selling hours of the 
day. If a demonstration appoint- 
ment takes him to a given house or 
apartment with an electric clothes 
washer, his electrician goes along 
with him in the delivery car. While 
Mr. Walsh is conducting his demon- 
stration the electrician starts calling 
at nearby apartment houses. 

“Mr. Walsh, of the Oak Park Elec- 
tric Shop is next door demonstrat- 
ing one of our new electric clothes 
washers,” explains the electrician. 
“While he is right here in the neigh- 
borhood I wanted to give you the 
opportunity to see this machine in 
your home too. May we come in as 
soon as we finish next door?” 

By this means a single demonstra- 
tion often leads to three or four 
more in a morning. 

In the store, the same friendly 
spirit results in getting the names 
and addresses of many customers, 
who are of course, placed on the 
mailing list for special letters and 
attractive booklets about things elec- 
trical. 

Mr. Walsh’s business, like his 
commission sales work, has paid him 
from the first month. He is leaving 
nothing to chance. He knows that 
increased business is to be obtained 
by increasing his customer list, and 
he is using the same methods of 
clientele-building which he so suc- 
cessfully taught his insurance sales 
staff. Every person he meets is his 
potential customer and with his sales 
enthusiasm and friendly interest in 
everyone, Mr. Walsh is rapidly eras- 
ing the word “potential.” 


A Contractor’s Trouble Kit 
(Continued from page 4622) 


call came in from one of our good 
customers to please come down to 
her house and see why her floor 
lamp would not burn. I went out 
with one of the men and the trouble 
kit to see if we couldn’t fix Mrs. 
Smith’s lamp right away. 

The first thing we found was a 
broken attachment plug on her lamp 
cord. This was replaced in a very 
few minutes. We had opened our 
kit to obtain the needed plug when 
Mrs. Smith noting the exposed con- 
tents explained—‘“‘Oh, how nice, you 
have with you just what I want,—a 
new socket for the back-hall drop 
light. Please put it on, won’t you?” 


Opening Way to $8 Sales 


We soon had that socket in place. 
Mrs. Smith then decided to have us 
look over all her lights and fixtures, 
and to fix everything that needed 
repairing. 

She said she had been wanting to 
have it done for a long time, but not 
knowing how to explain what she 
wanted, had kept putting it off. It 
was so expensive she explained, to 
have the men going back to the shop 
after material. 

We actually sold her about eight 
dollars worth of small articles out of 
our kit—for we got rid of the twin- 
light plug, the iron plug, all of the 
sockets and caps, left all the extra 
fuse plugs, used the fixture stud in 
replacing a bracket, and used quite 
a few screws. An $8 sale, and very 
easily made. 

Now Mrs. Smith knows and prob- 
ably tells all her friends where she 


can get her electrical troubles “fixed” 
in a hurry. She knows who can do 
her work without having to make 
long trips back to the shop. 

Today, we wouldn’t part with out 
trouble kit for anything. It has 
made us many friends, and many 
dollars, too. It is always on hand 
well packed, and ready for anybody 
that needs it. There are no restric- 
tion as to its use. Its contents are 
for distribution. Its stock turnover 
is rapid. 


Opens Way to Many Odd Jobs 


Can I quote in closing a letter I 
received the other day from my good 
friend, M. L. Mann, president and 
treasurer of the Mann Electric 
Supply Company, jobbers, Columbia, 
S. C. 

“The ‘trouble kit’ such as you use 
is a splendid proposition, and I can’t 
see why, in the long ago, I did not 
conceive of such an idea myself, for 
as you may know ‘trouble shooting’ 
was my long suit, and all that I had 
was a small wooden box with a 
leather strap that contained a con- 
glomeration of tools, and an assort- 
ment of material such as might be 
used in repair work. 

“With a trouble kit such as you 
have outlined, it is possible for a 
repair man to pick up many odd jobs 
in a home or office other than the one 
he was particularly sent to do, 
especially since he is equipped with 
necessary material for the job. 
Without such a kit, the job might 
be passed up if it were necessary to 
send or go back to the shop for the 
items needed.” 


“The Washday Smile Shop” 


is Name of This’ Store 


Smiles—the cheapest and at the 
same time the most valuable com- 
modity in the world—should be the 
stock-in-trade of every retail mer- 
chant. They are a commodity, how- 
ever, that cannot be sold—-except by 
men like electrical dealers, who, if 
they but see their job rightly, sell 
smiles with every electrical article. 

“You can smile on washday. Come 
to see your Washday Smile Shop.” 
That is the name given its store by 
the Chicago Washing Machine Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Nor is washday all. Every time 
you sell an iron, you sell smiles on 
ironing day. Every time you sell a 
radiant heater, you sell smiles on 
raw winter days. Every time you 
sell a fan, you sell smiles. 
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Electric Company, Cincinnati, 


follows “department 
store layout.” 


Note construction jobs enumerated. 


woman prepare its copy (see center of column) in 
“chatty” style. The Weckermeyer Company believes 





“Stone Age Stuff” as 
Washer Advertising 
Theme 


Slang can be used effec- 
tively sometimes in adver- 
tising electrical appliances. 
The A. M. Holter Hardware 
Company, of Helena, Mont., 
in featuring an electrical 
washing machine, started 
off : 

“Stone age stuff. 

“Your mother and your 
grandmother used the old 
back-breaking wash _ tub 
every Monday morning. It 
made an old woman of her 
long before her time. Keep 
your wife young.” 





What Is “Sweetheart 
Insurance” 


Sweetheart insurance is 
the wise investment of 
money in modern home 
equipment. It is the pur- 
chase of economical ma- 
chines, which will do the 
hard, day labor tasks of 
housework at surprisingly 
small cost. 

Figure up all the ‘‘sweet- 
heart savers” on the mar- 
ket, and their cost will be 
far less than what a good 
piano would cost you. Take 
them separately, and you 
can buy them for less than 
you pay for a good rug, or 
enough furniture to fit out 
one extra room. 

Let us show you our 
mechanical household 
helpers. Let us prove to 
you how easy they are to 
own. You will thank us 
for putting this message 
before you—if not now, ten 
years later, when you real- 
ize. fully what they really 
mean. For it is not to- 
morrow, or the next day, 
that you know their im- 
portance—it is when the 
years have crept in, and 
stolen away the youth that 
can never be_ replaced. 
Sweetheart insurance 
makes youth last longer— 


Every Newspaper Reader Is a Prospect forfo1 


years longer. Talk it over with us— 
now—before it is too late. 
—From an ad by Tri-City 
Electric Company, Moline, Ill. 





As Necessary as Radio 


The Erner & Hopkins Company of 
Columbus, Ohio, in newspaper adver- 
tising combined washers and radio 
equipment with the idea: 





“Gainaday in the morning— 
with a Radiola in the evening 
means pleasure all the time.” 











Getting Newspaper Ads Read 


The electrical retailer is in a 
different position regarding his ad- 
vertising than the department store 
and some other advertisers. The big 
store ads are read by the public be- 
cause they are looking for informa- 
tion about merchandise and bargain 
offers. The electrical retailer must 
compel attention because few people 
pick up the newspaper to look for 
his message. 

Here is the plan adopted by a 
Southern dealer to interest the gen- 
eral public in his newspaper space, 
He offered a substantial prize of 
merchandise from his stock, with 
lesser secondary prizes, for the 
reader who would tell most satisfac- 
torily in not more than 200 words 
which of his advertisements appear- 
ing during the current month was 
the most effective in _ influence. 
Everyone was eligible to enter the 
contest and no purchase was neces- 
sary. It was announced that each 
contestant not a prize winner would 
be given a souvenir. He used a 
handsome calendar as the souvenir. 


Brought People to Look at 
Dealer’s Window 


Care was taken, of course, to make 
the contest comply with the postal 
regulations which require that the 
element of chance be eliminated and 
that there be no consideration in- 
volved, as the necessity for making 
a purchase to become a contestant. 
Also the date of closing the con- 
test must be announced in adver- 
tising it, and a statement of what 
will be done in case of a tie 

It was widely advertised that at 
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the close of the contest, on a certain 
day at a certain hour, the names of 
the winners would be posted in the 
window. The curtain was raised on 
a handsome display at that hour, 
showing the results of the contest, 
the winning contributions, and the 
prizes. 

It was required that people come 
to the store to get their prizes and 
souvenirs. Thus the plan was 
threefold in effect. It secured at- 
tention for the month’s newspaper 
advertisements. It brought people 
to look at the window. It brought 
people into the store. 

If you find, then, that your news- 
paper ads are not being read; you 
can use some plan such as the one 
described. 

Contests are usually effective means 
of drawing attention because they 
give people a chance to win some- 
thing for very little effort. 





An Electric Range 
“Teaser” Idea 


The purpose of a “teaser” idea, 
used in connection with the adver- 
tising of any electrical appliance 
campaign, is to capitalize to the full 
the possibilities in human curiosity. 
Leave a brick on the sidewalk, and 
the crowd won’t look at it twice— 
wrap it up mysteriously in paper 
and you April-fool the first comer. 
Announce coming advertising in a 
mysterious way, and you get people 
curious. In that mood they listen 
with 100 per cent attention. 

The Public Service Company of 
Colorado at Boulder used the ques- 
tion, “Have You Lost Her?” as a 
teaser for an electric range campaign 
recently launched. This appeared 
with no explanation whatever in sev- 
eral issues of the newspapers; then 
added to it was information indicat- 
ing that full particulars would ap- 
pear in early announcements. Then 
came the “springing” of the electric 
range advertising, tieing in with the 
mysterious question. 

The question was also introduced 
in the initial window display of the 
campaign, appearing in red letters 
On a large cardboard sign. In 
front of it were two smaller cards, 
one reading: 


“Her Companionship— 
Because labor in the kitchen takes 


the time she would like to 
spend with you? 

“Her health— 

“Through long hours on 
her feet breathing  over- 
heated, poisonous, air? 

“Her Good Nature— 

“Through worrying over 
the unreliable cooking of that 
old style range? 

“Her Beauty— 

“Because the soot and 
grime and smothering heat 
she must endure as she bends 
to the task of preparing food 
ages her rapidly?” 


Near the foregoing card 
was the “way out” message, 
which read: 


“If You Have— 

“It is within your power to 
make up for it. 

“If You Have Not— 

“Prevent such a catastro- 
phe. 

“The clean, cool dependable 
modern electric range is the 
remedy. It will give you 
back the carefree girl you 
married years ago; a good 
companion, with time and 
health and vigor to bring you 
a new vision of life.” 


The teaser advertising 
had the effect of arousing a 
great deal of preliminary 
interest in Boulder. And 
nobody thought themselves 
“sold” when the dénoue- 
ment came, because the 
electric range promotion 
was tied up with real con- 
ditions in the lives of aver- 
age people. 





Radio Copy That 


Impresses 


Excellent copy typifies 
the radio advertisements 
being run in the New York 
papers by the Aeolian Com- 
pany, retailers of complete 
sets. Following is a para- 
graph from one of_ its 
recent advertisements: 


“All the news told you 
clearly and distinctly at first 
hand through the air. The 
thrill of following sporting 
events as they occur—cur- 
rent history — lectures — 
religious services and, like a 
thread of gold through all— 
a wealth of beautiful and in- 
spiring music. This is mod- 
ern radio.” 
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Iiven Hallowe’en suggests a tie-up with flashlight 
which the Commonwealth Kdison Company, Chi 
cago, did not overlook. “Electric warmth for this 
unseasonable weather,’ another ad by this com- 
pany, is very timely for October copy. ‘The Tri- 
City Electric Company, Moline, Ill., capitalizes on 
each new installation. This treatment is unusual 
and gets the reader’s attention immediately, 
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Financing a Retail Business 


Sources of Capital for Expansion—-Taking Money from Earnings— 
Borrowing from the Bank — Preparing the Financial Statement 


Editor’s Note—The following discus- 
sion of methods and policies involved in 
financing any retail store,is reproduced 
from advance proofs of Hayward’s “Re- 
tail Handbook,” just being issued from 
the press of the McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 370 Seventh Ave., New York City, 
publishers of books for “Electrical Mer- 
chandising” and “Electrical Retailing.” 

* ca * 


SOUND financial structure is as 
A essential in retailing as in any 
other branch of business activ- 
ity, and the store financier will avoid 
certain well-known pitfalls by atten- 
tion to the precepts taught by sound 
financial practice. There are certain 
universal requirements: 


1. Capital—A store cannot do busi- 
ness on credit alone. It has often been 
tried, but always unsuccessfully. This 
capital may not be large, if the opera- 
tions conducted by its aid are corre- 
spondingly small. The fruit vendor 
operates on a very small capital, vet 
may make a good profit. Credit should 
be used as convenience or as a means 
to greater profit; but not as a necessity. 


2. An Exact Knowledge of the Fi- 
nancial Status of the Business at All 
Times.—This does not mean the 
amount of the cash balance at the bank. 
It is necessary to be acquainted with 
the exact sum due from bills receiv- 
able, and how much money must be 
expended in bills payable. The retailer 
should be able to tell how much money 
is tied up in inventory, and how often 


this inventory turns during the course 
of the year. 


Should Know Financial Conditions 
Throughout the Country 


3. A Grasp of the Financial Situation 
Throughout the Country or Even in 
Foreign Countries.—The retailer can- 
not conduct his business as a separate 
entity, but should carry it on with full 
cognizance of the intricate relations 
existing between retailing and other 
phases of business. 

4. A Knowledge of the Store’s Fu- 
ture Requirements along Financia! 
Lines.—Future expenditures should be 
planned in advance, taking care that 
the relation between assets and liabili- 
ties will be favorable. The operation 
of a budget permits the store to main- 
tain a fairly stable equilibrium between 
expected sales and expected expendi- 
tures. 


5. A Knowledge of Where and How 
to Obtain Money When Needed.—The 
individual in charge of a store’s finan- 
ces should see that the store’s reputa- 


By WALTER S. HAYWARD 


tion is such that the credit rating is 
good. He should know how to express 
this rating in terms of a profit and loss 
statement which will convince the bank 
of the desirability of lending mones 
to the store, without any doubt as to 
the soundness of such a lending policy. 

Commercial agency statistics show 
that 22,415 retailers failed during 1922 
in the United States and Canada. 
About one-third of these failures were 
ascribed to incompetence, and one-third 
to lack of capital. 

Incompetence in the misuse of capi- 
tal. It exists under many forms, and 
it may or may not be possible to cor- 
rect it. There are certain signs which 
denote such incompetence. 


Forms of Incompetence 


1. Buying from Too Many Sources.— 
When a retailer finds it difficult to ex- 
tend his credit further with one manu- 
facturer or wholesaler, he naturally 
goes to a new source and obtains a new 
line of credit. There are wholesalers 
who will sell small orders on credit 
terms without careful investigation of 
the retailer’s standing. 

2. Too Many Sidelines——Many re- 
tailers, in the hope of obtaining addi- 
tional volume of trade, take on new 
lines of merchandise. This is particu- 
larly true in small towns where condi- 
tions are highly competitive. The gen- 
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eral store in a country village naturally 
has to carry a wide and varied stock, 
but in this case competition is gen- 
erally of the mail order variety and 
does not come from other local retail- 
ers. It is, of course, a perfectly legiti- 
mate undertaking to enlarge the busi- 
ness, but only if the new lines can pay 
their way. Lack of departmentized 
statistics often makes it impossikle for 
the retailer to say definitely which lines 
of goods are making money and which 
are not. 


3. Lack of Managerial Ability.—No 
store will make money unless the di- 
recting hand guides its policies along 
the right paths. Lack of managerial 
talent will cause constant waste of 
capital, and the business slowly bleeds 
to death. 


4. Lack of Merchandising Knowledge. 
—To be successful, a merchant must 
know how to buy and to sell what the 
market demands. 


5. Miscellaneous Reasons.—There are 
numerous other reasons for failure due 
to the incompetence of the owner, such 
as withdrawal of funds from the busi- 
ness for personal use, lack of an ac- 
counting system, etc. 


The second great reason for retail 
failure is lack of adequate capital. 
The capital of a retail store is the land 
it owns, its buildings and fixtures, its 
inventory, and other possessions. The 
measure of the value of its capital is 
the earning power. A store may be 
large, but without the fixtures and the 
stock it is powerless to earn any money 
on the investment in capital. The re- 
tail venture, to be successful, must be 
in accordance with the capital invest 
ment. By overworking the capital, the 
whole structure falls to the ground. 


Turnover and Financing 


The amount of capital which is in- 
vested in stock, as contrasted with the 
number of times this stock turns dur- 
ing the course of a year, is often a 
good index of financial stability. The 
merchant who can carry on his business 
with a small stock, renewed at fre- 
quent intervals, does not require ‘0 
much capital for inventory, nor does 
he have to pay interest on a heavy 
stock of merchandise. 

G. A. Nichols (Printers’ Ink Monthly) 
gives a convincing account of the effect 
of turnover on the financial standing 
of various classes of retailers. He in- 
troduces practical examples to show the 
close relation existing between capital 
investment, inventory, and turnover. 
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In the first place the figures of a 
clothing store are produced: 
J. S. CLOTHING CO. (Not Inc.) 


Balance Sheet, September 1, 1923 
(Eight Months’ Period) 














Merchandise... $40,134 Accounts Pay- 
7, eee 240 a $5,597 
Accounts _‘re- Bank 10,000 
ceivable..... 10,873 Wilds... cise 9,000 
Fixtures....... 5,000 Mauity....... 30,094 
PRONG? «5.05082 1,556 
$56,247 $56,247 

PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 

ent tet gaa ECR ERO N ert aCe $42,293 
MC TAU OOO BOM os: 5 6c50 0, 0.5 oko whi aidl aun bvece bel ar 28,196 
Warchandise Profit... 6. oc esis eecele ears $14,097 
BRD ios os ols eAlerts ocean Ne eek 647 
| Ee rae ete ere ae Se a ee eae Par $14,744 
TRAE ORDOURO 8 505655. f rete 4 Kerechineiedinnnes as 3,188 
1 SL Oe Ee A ne PP eg er eA $1,556 
Advance purchases (fall)................ $23,000 
As evident immediate’y, there is 
practically no turnover. With an in- 


ventory on hand worth $40,134, and 
sales for eight months only $2,000 in 
excess of this amount, the merchant 
has placed orders for $23,000 of ad- 
vance stock. This is a flagrant case 
of overstocking. The capital cannot 
earn a fair return on the investment. 

The next statement is from a dry- 
goods store with a stock turn of five 
and a half times yearly. 


R. W. C. COMPANY 


Statement 
RI oa CR RY a $70,000 
MERE eens ens Mes Silane ae ened ee wae 17,000 
NORE LOOM aac so cc ols.e dno.ca'g.s siwbcinw aren 10,000 
MBPIITIA GENT ROUGE: 5 «5.5, 30:65: -c55:00e ud ssa ola oes 26,000 
LALO Cy. | Sa eee nine in 6,000 
MOE MNO Moco aco <5: ac ciiav elon soars ora 8,000 
COM GUBAOCE BONN: 66.6, 6:0.0.5:5 5 a oisiestces eee 44,000 
PRUNE RIO Mocs pas Std wer ieee Aa inate 54 times 


Here the store carries an average 
stock of $8,000, with which it made a 
total sale of $70,000 during the year. 
The earning power of the capital is 
tremendously increased by the rapid 
rate of turnover. 

The last statement is that of a smal! 
general store in Wisconsin: 

E. O. F. 
Statement: |-1-23 








BOCK So :0:5:5:5:0 6 $1,878 Accounts pay- 
Fixtures...... ie 500 SDIGs.255...3 GUbaz 
Accounts receiv- Notes payable. . 400 

ae 2,119 Capital....:... F400 
Notes receivable 300 
CMB: Siac e on. 155 

$4,952 $4,952 

PMU hectic cvedscrercassceses SIGS 
Gross profit.................... 6,629—35.5% 
Cost sales........... 12,059—64. 5% 
bo ois jay cK ele 5,863—31 . 3% 
NBC PRON GS 666g. occ ces cniseees 766— 4.2% 


The expenses were abnormally heavy, 
yet the store was making money be- 
cause of the good rate of turnover. 
With a stock inventory of $1,878, the 
total sales for the year were $18,688. 
For a general store, this is an excellent 
showing. 

The table at right illustrates and com- 
pares the average investment, profits, 
and number of turns of nine retailers, 
as gathered by the Cornell Wood Prod- 
ucts Company, of Chicago. The stores 
with the lowest number of stock turns 
made the lowest percentage on the 
average investment. 

The lesson to be learned by the re- 
tailer is that capital, even though small, 
may be laid out wisely, and attention 


devoted to selling merchandise rather 
than carrying an oversupply. A small 
capital invested carefully in quick-sell- 
ing merchandise should be more profit- 
able than several times the amount laid 
out in slow-moving goods. 


Sources of Capital 


There are various methods of obtain- 
ing funds for financing a business, all 
of which serve a purpose. The specific 
one to use should be selected only after 
careful study of the following factors: 

1. The Purpose for Which Capital 
Must Be Secured.—If a store desires to 
expand its activities, the situation is 
different from that where a_ store 
merely desires to obtain money to pay 
for inventory requirements. 

2. Length of Time Desired. —It is 
essential to know for how long a time 
the capital will be required. 

3. Financial Position of Store.—The 
store may not be in a position to obtain 
capital except in some particular way. 

4. Amount of Money Desired.—Nat- 
urally, this will influence the method 
of producing funds to a great degree. 

5. Urgency of Need.—Some methods 
of financing are very quick, while others 
require some time. If a store needs 
money immediately, it would probably 
be necessary to go to the bank. 

6. Cost of Various Methods.—If a 
store can pick and choose between sev- 
eral methods of financing its needs, it 
would ordinarily choose the one which 
cost least. This will vary with the con- 
dition of the money market. 

There will always be a number of 
special factors applicable to the specific 
case, such as the standing of the store 
in the community, personal relation- 
ships with local financing agencies, the 
condition of the money market, and 
other factors. 


Capital may be secured in any one 
of the following ways: 

1. Earnings and profits. 

2. Trade credit. 

3. Short-term loans. 

4. Sale of securities. 


Some retail stores follow out a policy 
of never borrowing at banks but of 
financing all purchases from surplus 
earnings. The soundness of this policy 
is evidenced by the rapid growth of 
chain store systems which do not start 
a new link in the chain until enough 
surplus has been accumulated for this 
purpose. The growth is necessarily 
somewhat slower, but it is built on a 
firm foundation. 

Financing out of earnings is prac- 
ticable when the sales of a store show 
little seasonal fluctuation, and it is not 
necessary to lay in heavy stocks of 
inventory at any one time. Grocers, 
butchers, tobacco merchants, and others 
who turn their stocks rapidly should 
not ordinarily find it necessary to seek 


additional funds except in extraordinary 
cases, such as extension of the busi- 
ness, repairs and alterations of a rad- 
ical nature, the erection of a new store 
building, or other such reason. 

The retail store often obtains capital 
from the manufacturer or jobber in the 
shape of long-term credits obtained on 
goods purchased. There are actual 
cases where the goods are received by 
the retailer, put on sale, and payment 
received, before the manufacturer’s or 
wholesaler’s bill comes due. 

Trade credit is beneficial only so long 
as it can be obtained without the pay- 
ment of an unduly heavy interest 
charge. The firm which extends the 
credit is, of course, entitled to a fair 
return for any extra privileges extended 
the retailer, but if the credit risk is not 
especially good, the seller may charge 
enough to cover the risk. In such a 
case, it would be better for the retailer 
to obtain funds elsewhere and pay cash 
for the goods. 

In accepting credit from a jobber or 
manufacturer, the retailer should ask 
himself whether a cash payment would 
not serve his purpose better. This is 
especially true in retail lines where 
competition is keen and the taking ad- 
vantage of cash discounts a material 
point in establishing a selling price 
attractive to the public. 

The manufacturer or wholesaler or- 
dinarily will make careful inquiry con- 
cerning the store’s credit rating before 
advancing a line of credit. The credit 
rating will be represented by the re- 
tailer’s ability and willingness to pay. 


Short-Term Loans 


When a retailer desires temporary 
funds, he first goes to his bank and asks 
for accommodation. He should always 
bear in mind, however, that he is not 
seeking permanent capital, but he de- 
sires to obtain funds for a certain pur- 
pose, and when that purpose has been 
accomplished he will repay the loan. 

If the pressure of the business were 
constant throughout the year, the re- 
tailer might be able to get along without 
outside financial help. As a matter 
of fact, however, there are decided 
peaks in sales volume. Retailers or- 
dinarily borrow money during the slack 
seasons to buy merchandise for the 
busy season. Obviously, it would not 
be advisable to keep on hand enough 
liquid capital to finance large inven- 
tories which are only kept in stock a 
few months. Capital should be suffi- 
cient to take care of ordinary inventory 
requirements, but when a particularly 
large sale is legitimately looked for, 
as at Christmas time, it should be pos- 
sible to go to the bank, present the 
store’s financial statement, and request 
a loan. With a knowledge of how much 
inventory the store should carry, and 
for how long, the retailer can set a due 





Per Cent of 


Total Profit on Total ; 
12 Average Average Net Average Footage Total Number 
Dealer Investment Sq.Ft. Profits Invest ment Ordered Investment of Turns 
A 30.75 840 21.80 71 1,680 $61.50 2in 7 months 
B 82.00 2,220 57.00 70 4,440 164.28 2in 3 months 
Cc 111.00 3,000 741.00 668 57,000 1,108.00 19 in 12 months 
D 85.00 2,300 182.00 214 14,000 517.99 6in 7 months 
E 85.00 2,300 182.00 214 14,000 518.07 6 in 12 months 
F 200.00 5,400 355.00 178 27,000 999.00 5in 8 months 
G 88.00 2,400 676.00 768 52,000 1,961.00 22in 8 months 
H 133.00 3,640 189.00 142 14,550 532.38 3in 8 months 
I 43.24 1,200 471.00 1,089 36,754 1,729.77 36 in 12 months 
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date on the note with certainty that it 
can be paid promptly on that date. 

The banker will ordinarily judge the 
retailer on three things: 

1. The purpose: of the loan. 
2. His willingness to repay. 
3. His ability to repay. 

1. Before a retailer can obtain money 
from a bank, he must have a legitimate 
reason for requesting ‘it. Money for 
permanent improvements is not, for 
example, a good reason, because this 
calls for permanent capital and not 
merely temporary funds. It may, how- 
ever, be desirable to obtain funds to 
meet current payroll expenses, and at 
the same time to take advantage of 
some particularly attractive discounts. 

One well-known banking official 
points out that the purpose for which 
the loan is used should be one which, 
in its very nature, will provide funds 
for repayment. Borrowing money from 
the bank to meet past-due bills may 
help the retailer, but it is poor busi- 
ness for the bank. Money for making 
improvements to the property should 
be obtained on a mortgage loan secured 
on the property, and not on a com- 
mercial loan. 

2. Willingness to pay is largely a 
matter of business reputation. The 
retailer naturally goes to the bank 
where he keeps his current funds. The 
banker, therefore, already knows some- 
thing about the credit risk by looking 
at the retailer’s balance in the past. 
He examines to see whether the ac- 
count has been overdrawn, and whether 
he has had any serious difficulties in 
his business transactions. 

3. When asking for a loan, the re- 
tailer should furnish the bank with a 
financial statement, setting forth clearly 
the assets and liabilities. Unless the 
current assets are at least double the 
current liabilities, the bank will make 
a much stricter investigation of the 
business. The financial statement should 
show an absolutely truthful picture of 
the’ business, without under or over- 
statement of any kind. 


The Financial Statement 


The banker will, first of all, be inter- 
ested in a statement of the general 
financial policy which the retailer fol- 
lows. This is summed up by E. E. 
Crexwell, vice-president of the Union 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, in the 
following paragraph: 

It is well to take up the nature of your 
business and state your methods of selling, 
the amount of business you have trans- 
acted in the past year, the amount of busi- 
ness you contemplate during the ensuing 
year, the possibilities of turning over your 
merchandise in stock, and your customers’ 
accounts. You should also inform your 
banker of the time of the year at which 
you may possibly need a maximum amount 
of borrowed capital with which to trans- 
act your business and also during what 
part of the year you possibly will be able 
to liquidate your entire bank indebtedness. 
This last point is what the banker is very 
much interested in when extending you a 
maximum line of credit. 

The financial statement itself con- 
sists of a truthful tabulation of assets 
and liabilities, in other words, a balance 
sheet, and a profit and loss statement. 

The ratio of quick assets to current 
liabilities, as previously stated, is or- 
dinarily considered to be at least 2 to 1. 
In staple lines, however, it may be safe 
to lend where the ratio is only 1% to 1, 


while in the case of retailers selling 
novelties, luxuries, or style goods the 
required ratio may be 3 to 1. 

The amount of money which a bank 
will lend to a retailer will vary a great 
deal according to the purpose of the 
loan, the moral risk, and the financial 
statement. Perhaps one-third of the 
net worth would be an average maxi- 
mum loan, although some banks prefer 
to make the limit 25 per cent. 

The bank will examine the balance 
sheet with particular care. For ex- 
ample, the cash account will be con- 
sidered in relation to the necessity of 
making immediate payments for payroll 
or other immediate expenditures. 

Accounts receivable are examined 
chiefly to determine what proportion 
of them are for merchandise recentlv 
sold, and what proportion represents 
past-due accounts. If the retailer can- 
not keep his collections up to date, he 
may be a poor credit risk for the bank.. 
If any accounts have been sold or as- 
signed, the bank will be suspicious of 
the store’s financial standing. Worth- 
less accounts should be charged off, and 
a reserve account for bad debts pre- 
sents a good showing. 

The character of the merchandise on 
hand will help to determine, as pre- 
viously stated, the amount of the bank’s 
loan. Staple merchandise is better risk 
than novelties or luxuries. Similarly, 
if the store has a quantity of old or 
shopworn stock on hand, this presents 
a bad showing, especially if the inven- 
tory on them is carried at cost. Inven- 
tory at retail represents the best prac- 
tice, and is preferred by the banks. 

Stocks, bonds, and other investments 
are examined from the point of view 
of ease in liquidation. If they appear 
to be excessive, the banker may find 
the retailer has too great a tendency 
for speculation for one whose business 
is buying and selling. 

Fixed assets are examined mainly 
from the point of view of their fitness 
to help the retailer make a large 
volume of sales. Any mortgage should 
be shown clearly. The condition of the 
property, the insurance coverage, its 
advantages in location, depreciation 
accounts, and unpaid taxes may be 
scrutinized. The character of the equip- 
ment may also be examined. 

The banker does not ordinarily value 
highly the good-will item, although 
special circumstances may alter this 
opinion. 

Liabilities 

The bank will immediately look to 
see the amount and character of notes 
payable. If for extension of trade ac- 
counts, this would indicate that the 
store was not taking up its discounts. 
If there are notes to other banks, the 
purpose and amount of the indebted- 
ness will be examined. 

Accounts payable will, of course, be 
divided into money due jobbers and 
manufacturers for merchandise, and 
money due officers of the firm, or em- 
ployees. If these accounts have been 
promptly paid, it will make the store 
a better credit risk in the eyes of the 
bank. If, on the other hand, trade obli- 
gations have been allowed to run for 
some time after payment is due, this 
indicates an unhealthy condition. 


Accrued liabilities should be plainly 
stated. Reserves for depreciation, bad 
debts, purchase of new equipment, or 
other purposes should be included. 


Profit and Loss Statement 


The profit and loss statement gives 
the bank an idea of how the general 
condition of the business is as a selling 
concern. The net profits of the com- 
pany over a period of years should be 
proportionate to the volume of sales 
and the capital invested. If they are 
not, there may be some perfectly good 
reason which the banker will accept. 
The rate of turnover will be studied in 
this connection. 

The expenses will be analyzed in re- 
lation to the gross sales, and, if the 
percentage of selling cost is high for 
the particular line of retail business, 
the bank will have a legitimate right 
to inquire the reason for this, and find 
out what steps the retailer is taking to 
reduce it. 

Any withdrawals for the account of 
the proprietor, or payment of dividends 
in case the store is incorporated, shou'd 
come out of profits and never out of 
capital or the previous year’s surplus. 

The disposition of the surplus ac- 
count should be carefully itemized. 
Enough surplus should be on hand to 
take care of working capital needs 
under ordinary conditions. If all prof- 
its are spent and no reserve made for 
special contingencies, the store must 
rely on borrowed money to finance all 
its operations. Such a condition is not 
healthy and makes the store a poor 
credit risk. 


Sale of Securities 


A fourth method of providing funds 
in case of expansion, or for betterment 
of property, or other reason requiring 
a permanent investment of capital, is 
through the issuance of bonds or stock. 

Unless the store is widely known and 
the security issue of large dimensions, 
it is not ordinarily feasible to attempt 
a public offering of stock or bonds. 
Some stores sell stock to employees 
or to local individuals and in this way 
procure capital privately. 

The small store starts out as an indi- 
vidually owned enterprise, or perhaps 
with two or more partners, each of 
whom provides a certain amount of 
capital. In any partnership agreement, 
it is essential to remember that each 
and every partner is responsible for 
the obligations of the store in full and 
not proportionately to the share held 
in the partnership. 

When a small store desires to expand, 
one method of procuring capital is to 
look for a partner with some money to 
invest. Another method is to incor- 
porate the business and sell a certain 
number of shares to individuals willing 
to put their money into it. By this 
method the individual is not responsible 
for the obligations of the firm. 
charter is taken out and sufficient stock 
authorized to buy the assets of the 
store, and in addition to provide for 
enlarged capacity or new working cap- 
ital, whichever is desired. The original 
owner usually keeps a majority of the 
stock for purposes of control. 
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~ Relative Appliance Sales Quotas 
for Each State 


Market Possibilities and Factors as Developed by 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


ALES managers handling elec- 
trical appliances on a national 
scale are frequently called upon 

to estimate sales quotas for a certain 
state or states, expressed as a frac- 
tion of the national market. Usually 
is has been assumed that such sales 
by states would be in the ratio borne 
by the population or number of 
wired homes in the state, to the cor- 
responding national figures. 

That there are a number of other 
factors affecting, more or less, the 
above fundamental relationship, has 
been pointed out by R. A. Lundquist 
and H. E. Way of the United States 
Department of Commerce in a pam- 
phlet “Domestic Market Possibilities 
for Electrical Merchandising Lines” 
just issued, and obtainable from the 
superintendent of documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., at 5 cents a copy. 

Such other factors besides popula- 
tion, bearing upon the purchasing 
power of a state or community, are 
listed as follows: 

Ratio of native white population. 

Ratio of urban population. 

Proportion of families. 

Proportion of unencumbered homes. 

Number of passenger automobiles. 

Number of income-tax payers. 

Amount of income-tax payments. 


Number of electric-light company 
customers. 


Installed 
equipment. 


Quantity of electrical energy gen- 
erated. 


capacity in generating 


Combining these various numer- 
ical factors, the final results of the 


survey—an average of the influences 
affecting purchasing power and dis- 
tribution, are summarized in the ac- 
companying table. 

It will be noted that New York 
ranks first with a ratio of a potential 
11 per cent of the total electrical- 
merchandise business of the country, 
followed by Pennsylvania with 8.5 
per cent; Illinois, with 7.3 per cent; 
California, with 6.3 per cent; and 
Ohio, with 6.2 per cent. 

In each case the percentage shown 
is that portion of the country’s 100 
per cent electrical merchandising 
business that should normally be ex- 
pected from each of the different 
states. 

It is pointed out that the desire to 
use modern home comforts, or what 
is termed the “inclination to pur- 
chase” electrical goods for household 
or individual use, varies considerably 
in different states and is generally 
lowest in the east and southeast 
while it increases gradually from 
there to the Pacific coast. 





At Last! An Electric Restau- 
rant—No Waiters, No Tips 


Nearly everyone has read, some- 
time in his youth, the story by the 
Brothers Grimm about “Little One- 
Kye, Little Two-Eye and _ Little 
Three-Eye”’! Remember how the 
problem of breakfast, dinner and 
supper was solved for “Little Two- 
Eye’? All she had to do when she 
became hungry was to say: “Little 





The Electrical-Merchandise “ Buying Power” of Each State 


Figures shown are percentages of the national market, the buying-power 


of the entire U. S. A. 


being taken at 100 per cent 


J Per Cent. Per Cent Per Cent 
New England 7.6696 Iowa 2.5685 Alabama 1.3494 
a" -7630 Missouri 3.0056 Mississippi .9698 
ew Hampshire 4513 North Dakota 4335 West South Central 6.4624 
Vermont 3642 South Dakota Mee nnn . "9075 
Massachusetts 4.0514 Nebraska 1.2031 Boulsiana 9940 
Rhode Island -6810 Kansas 1.7723 Oklahoma 1.4191 
Connecticut 1.3587 " Texas 3.1418 

v " South Atlantic 9.7085 Sa 
Middle Atlantic 22.5556 ’ 29002 Mountain 3.5258 
Delaware 2002 Mads 

New York 10.9889 Maryland 1.3139 Montana 7607 
New Jersey 2.9961 istrict of Columbia .5536 Idaho 5213 
Pennsylvania 8.5706 Virginia 1.1953 b yoming Py 
East North Central 23.8007. We=t Virginia 1.3500 “ee oon 
Ohio 6.2906 North Carolina 1.4830 , bk 7a he 
Indiana 3.0775 South Carolina 1.0896 Nevada 1663 
Iinois “ajay Georgia 1.4732 New Mexico 2175 
a 7.318% awl ~ Arizona 2737 

Michigan 4.4269 Florida -7497% saa ire 

Wisconsin 2.6870 _ Pacific 9.0450 

: ™ East South Central 5.4797 Washington 1.8549 
West North Central 11.9527 Kentucky 1.5895 Oregon 8896 
Minnesota 2.2783 Tennessee 1.5710 California 6.3005 





Kid Lamb, table appear!” and im- 
mediately her dinner was before her. 

A modern version of this fairy 
tale has been enacted for some time 
in Detroit and will shortly appear in 
New York City. But the cost of 
dining in a servantless restaurant is 
no greater per meal than in the 
modest cafeteria. 

By means of electricity an entire 
course meal can be served in this 

















This shows how the electric restaurant 0;)- 
erates. The checked menu is dropped 
through a slot in the table and after a 
minute the food appears right in place. 





new type of restaurant without hav- 
ing a waiter in sight or without 
grudgingly leaving a tip to an un- 
obliging waiter. The principle of 
operation is similar to that of the 
dumbwaiter or elevator, explains 
John F. Daschner, who originated 
and installed the system. The guest 
enters the restaurant, selects his 
table, checks on the menu the food 
he wishes, drops the checked menu 
through a slot in the table and waits 
a minute or two. Presently there 
is a little humming noise, and lo! in 
the center of the table, on a four- 
poster tray, appears the food he has 
just ordered. 

When the menu is slipped into the 
slot it drops to the kitchen below; 
the server there immediately fills the 
order, presses a button and the food 
is on its way to the table. When the 
guest has finished his meal he takes 
the check which has also been. re- 
ceived via electricity, pays it at the 
usual cashier stand, and leaves the 
restaurant with a feeling of ease and 
well-being, something he has never 
experienced, he reflects, after dir‘ g 
in a bedlam of scraping chairs end 
rushing waiters. 
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Publicity for Your Washing 
Machine Campaign 


The backbone of any sales cam- 
paign is the advertising done before 
and during the drive, which acquaints 
the public with what is going on. 
Nor is this of necessity all news- 
paper or direct-by-mail publicity. In 
its recent washing-machine cam- 
paign by which 1,120 electric wash- 
ing machines were added to the 
company’s lines in a district where 
12,000 electric washing machines 
were already in active service, the 
Utah Power and Light Company 
made use of a number of publicity 
stunts, the recital of which may be 


suggestive for others engaged in 
similar campaigns. 


The main slogan for the drive 
was “A Copper Washer for a Silver 
Dollar” the machines being sold on 
time and this theme was used 
throughout all publicity matter. In 
addition window displays through- 
out the period covered this idea, 
stunts were introduced on the streets 
of Salt Lake and a certain amount 
of direct-by-mail material was sent 
out. 

Some of the publicity and adver- 
tising stunts were as follows: 

Demenstration of machines in homes. 


Parade of several truckloads of 
washing machines on Main Street, with 


a total of seventy machines, represent- 
ing one day’s sales. 

Banners on street cars, company 
automobiles and trucks. 

Distribution of 1,000 caps to news- 
boys and others. These caps bore the 
slogan “A Copper Washer for a Silver 
Dollar.” 

Billboard advertising throughout a 
large part of the company’s territory. 

Placarding of freight cars loaded 
with machines. 


Enthusiasm was kept at a high- 
pitch by daily bulletins to the entire 
sales force, keeping them in touch 
with the results of the sale and the 
respective standing of the various 
divisions. Daily sales letters also 
went out from the general sales 
department. 








I 


merce of the United States. 


I. The foundation of busi- 
ness is confidence, which — 
from integrity, fair dealing, effi- 
cient service and mutual benefit. 


II. The reward of business 
for service rendered is a fair 
profit plus a safe reserve, com- 
mensurate with risks involved 
and foresight exercised. 


III. Equitable consideration 
is due in business alike to cap- 
ital management, employees, 
and the public. 


IV. Knowledge — thorough 
and specific— and unceasing 
study of the facts and forces 
affecting a business enterprise 
are essential to a lasting in- 
dividual success and to efficient 
service to the public. 


V. Permanency and con- 
tinuity of service are basic aims 
of business, that knowledge 
gained may be fully utilized, 
confidence established and effi- 
ciency increased. 

VI. Obligations to itself and 
society prompt business unceas- 
ingly to strive toward continuity 








6 ean following fifteen fundamental principles for the 
conduct of business have been formulated by the 
Committee on Business Ethics of the Chamber of Com- 
The committee takes the 
position that it is the function of business to provide for 
the material needs of mankind, and to increase the wealth 
of the world and the value and happiness of life. It is 
careful to distinguish the motives which lead individuals 


of operation, bettering condi- 
tions of employment, and in- 
creasing the efficiency and op- 
portunities of individual em- 


ployees. 


VII. Contracts and under- 
takings, written or oral, are to 
be performed in letter and in 
spirit. Changed conditions do 
not justify their cancellation 
without mutual consent. 


VIII. Representation of 
goods and services should be 
truthfully made and scrupu- 


lously fulfilled. 


IX. Waste in any form—of 
capital, labor, services, mate- 
rials, or natural resources—is 
intolerable and constant effort 
will be made toward its elim- 
ination. 


X. Excesses of every na- 
ture—the inflation of credit, 
over-expansion, over - buying, 
over-stimulation of sales— 
which create artificial condi- 
tions and produce crises and 
depressions, are condemned. 


XI. Unfair competition, em- 





Fifteen Fundamental Principles of Business 


‘‘Providing for the Material Needs of Mankind 
Is a Public Service of the Highest Value” 


to engage in business from the function of business itself, 
which, when successfully and conscientiously carried on, is 
regarded as rendering a public service of the highest value. 
In proposing the principles it has formulated, the com- 
mittee says: ‘‘We believe the expression of principles drawn 
from these fundamental truths will furnish practical guides 
for the conduct of business as a whole, and for each individ- 
ual enterprise.” The fifteen fundamental principles are: 


bracing all acts characterized 
by bad faith, deception, fraud, 
or oppression, including com- 
mercial bribery, is wasteful, 
despicable, and a public wrong. 
Business will rely for its success 
on the excellence of its own 
service. 


XII. Controversy will, where 
possible, be adjusted by volun- 
tary agreement or impartial ar- 
bitration. 


XIII. Corporate forms do not 
absolve from or alter the moral 
obligations of individuals. Re- 
sponsibilities will be as courage- 
ously and conscientiously dis. 
charged by those acting in rep- 
resentative capacities as when 
acting for themselves. 


XIV. Lawful co-operation 
among business men and useful 
business organizations in sup- 
port of these principles of busi- 
ness conduct. is commended. 


XV. Business should render 
restrictive legislation unneces- 
sary throu 4 so conducting 
itself as to deserve and inspire 


public confidence. 
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Fired Outside Salesmen—Moved Store 
Qnto Main Street—Increased Earnings 


Zehner & Shea Rented Most Expensive Corner in Flushing, N. Y., at $450 
a Month; Let Out Three Salesmen; and Now, with Intensive Personal 


Work by Members of Firm, Sales Volume Has Increased 25 Per Cent 


BOUT a year ago Zehner & 
A Shea, appliance dealers of 
Flushing, N. Y., were very 
much up against the salesman prob- 
lem. It was more than a question of 
how to get and keep salesmen—it in- 
volved the vital matter of sales ex- 
pense and profit. They were carrying 
three outside salesmen at twenty-five 
dollars a week each, plus a bonus of 
five per cent on all sales. This was 
the basis of payment adopted after 
they had tried and found it impos- 
sible to keep men going on a straight 
commission basis. These salaries ran 
into a stiff percentage of the gross 
profits and some months the men 
made sales enough to cover their 
salaries and some months they didn’t. 
But the salesmen made the contact 
with the buying public. Could the 
firm continue to do business with- 
out them? 

Both of the partners were active 
in selling and it did not take a very 
close study to disclose the fact that 
one or other members of the firm had 
a hand with the men in closing most 
of the sales. The salesmen were 
chiefly valuable in digging prospects. 
Their problem was to find something 
that would take the place of the 
canvassing salesman in consumer 
contact. They found it. 


Old Store, Up Side Street, 
Rented at $90 


At that time the Zehner & Shea 
store was up a side street—a small, 
Inconvenient place, fit only to work 
out from. The partners had decided 
that a better location was the an- 
Swer and they determined to have 
the best Idcation possible. The re- 
sult was that they rented the best 
and most expensive corner in Flush- 
ing. The little old store had cost 
them $90 a month. They signed a 
lease for the new one at $450 a month 


and discharged their outside sales 
force. 


By L. E. MOFFATT 


The first month’s sales in the new 
place showed a falling-off from the 
preceding month, but sales climbed 
steadily until the fourth month after 
the move was the largest in amount 
and profit they had ever done. One 
thing especially noticed was that 
sales to old customers increased, due 
to a location that put them in the 
customer’s way. 


Names in Telephone Book Are 
Regularly Circularized 


Zehner & Shea do not rely how- 
ever on the single element of a 
favorable location for their business. 
The telephone book for this district 
of Long Island contains the names 
of about ten thousand residence sub- 
scribers. This they have taken as 
their mailing list, and a piece of 
mail matter goes to the full ten 
thousand homes at least once every 
two months. These mailings are the 














*“Customers Like to 
Deal with Owners 
of the Business”’ 


“Eliminating outside appli- 
ance salesmen has a number 
of advantages,” says Captain 
Zehner, of the firm of Zehner 
& Shea, electrical dealers of 
Flushing, L. I. “For one 
thing, customers like to do 
business directly with mem- 
bers of the firm. We now sell 
more washers and cleaners 
for cash than before when 
salesmen did the selling. Our | 
full cash sales on major ap- | 
pliances now average about 
one in six. Our returns from 
demonstrations are fewer, | 
only about one machine in 
fifty being returned.” 























form letters, circulars and folders 
which appliance manufacturers are 
glad to furnish. The direct imme- 
diate return in inquiries is pretty 
steadily one-fourth of one per cent. 
Twenty-five inquiries result from a 
mailing of ten thousand circulars. 

All inquiries are followed up by 
one or other of the partners in per- 
son, one of them being out all the 
time, selling, demonstrating or serv- 
icing. In following prospects not 
much time is devoted to second or 
third calls. The prospect who does 
not close or appoint a demonstration 
after one vigorous solicitation is 
dropped unless she names a definite 
date for a return call. There are no 
old, procrastinating prospects in the 
files of this shop, just as there is 
no old stock. 


Stock in Store Kept 
at Minimum 


Any one going into this large, 
roomy corner store is struck by the 
small amount of stock displayed. 
One of the big windows is filled with 
table appliances and on the floor are 
two washers of well known make, a 
cylinder and a vacuum type, a single 
vacuum cleaner, a dishwasher, a 
sewing machine, two ironers. In the 
rear a short counter and shelves 
carry a stock of Mazda lamps and 
heating appliances. This is practi- 
cally all the stock that is carried and 
explains in part the remarkably high 
turnover, which is better than twelve 
times a year. This moderate display 
also makes it practical for them to 
cut their rent by sub-letting a fourth 
of the space to a radio dealer. 

But let Mr. Zehner tell the story: 
“We believe in letting our jobber 
carry the stock for us and because 
we concentrate our buying chiefly on 
one line and with one jobber we can 
do this without sacrificing discount. 
We buy heating appliances in stand- 
ard packages, cleaners in lots of six, 
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‘ ~ 
Zehner and Shea left a $90 a month loca- end the profits began to increase. The new 
tion to occupy this $450 a month store 6n _ site saved the cost of maintaining three 
the busiest corner of Flushing. The rent outside salesmen without affecting sales or 
made a big jump, but so did the trade, profits. 

and washers, ironers and other than the machine can do. Before 


major appliances one at a time as 
we sell the one on the floor. There 
is no delay in delivery as we send 
our truck to the jobber’s warehouse 
in Brooklyn for what we need. We 
work under an arrangement with the 
jobber that permits this, and our 
discount is based on our total yearly 
purchases. So we have very little 
money tied up at any time, the major 
appliance is usually sold before we 
buy it and as we discount the paper 
we get our money at once and take 
cash discount on all bills. 

“We do not find that carrying only 
the one line cuts our sales to any 
extent. We carry this line of appli- 
ances because we know that they are 
as good as can be made. We know 
that they will give service and satis- 
faction. 

Members of Firm Get More 
Cash Sales 


“Cutting out the salesmen has a 
number of advantages. For one 
thing customers like to do business 
direct with members of the firm. 
We sell more washers and cleaners 
for cash than the salesmen used 
to; our full cash sales on major 
appliances is now about one in six; 
we also get higher down-payments 
and spread the balance over a shorter 
period of months. Our returns from 
demonstration are fewer; only about 
one machine in fifty now comes back 
after demonstration. This is due 
to the customer not expecting more 


any appliance goes out we carefully 
explain just what we are going to 
demonstrate it to do, and have it 
clearly understood that when this is 
shown the contract will be signed 
then and there. . 

“This understanding is especially 
necessary on the ironer; we never 
sell an ironer to iron shirts. Our 
salesmen did this and it killed a num- 
ber of ironer sales. We tell a pros- 


pect that the ironer is for her flat 
work and sell it for flat work only. 
When she discovers she can iron a 
shirt she is delighted but we never 
lead her to expect to do more than 
the 75 per cent of her ironing that 
can best be done on the ironer. 

“Much of our repeat business and 
leads from old customers is from our 
promptness in handling service calls. 
We do not depend on the jobber’s 
stock for repair parts. We carry in 
stock every part for the appliances 
we sell and this includes steel and 
wood rollers for the ironers, washer 
tubs, motors, everything! 

“We have been in this new loca- 
tion long enough to have proved 
that our change was good business. 
About half of 1923 was in the old 
place and for that year our total 
expenses were 33% per cent of sales. 
This includes salesmen’s drawing 
and commissions, salaries for both 
partners, rent, moving and the ex- 
pense of fitting up this place, service, 
bad accounts, expenses of our own 
truck, depreciation and advertising. 
Our net profit was 7 per cent. This 
year as shown by our monthly state- 
ment our net profit will be much 
larger as our total of expenses is 
less and our sales total will be at 
least 25 per cent greater.” 

A little more than four years ago 
the gentleman who has just given 
us these facts was Captain Zehner, 
A.E.F., and had never heard of the 
electric appliance business. 
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accurate data. 


To give the radio buyer and seller 
the answers to all their vital questions 
Electrical Merchandising announces 
the McGraw-Hill Radio Trade Di- 
rectory and the Directory’s List 
| Service. As the world’s largest pub- 
lisher of electrical, industrial and 
business publications, including such 
magazines as Electrical Merchandising, 
Electrical World, Electrical Retailing, 
Journal of Electricity and eleven 
others, the McGraw-Hill Company 
has exceptional facilities to compile 
and publish such a Directory. 


In the Directory will be found classi- 
fied lists of all the American manufac- 
turers of everything used in the con- 
| struction, operation and maintenance 





“Electrical Merchandising” Announces a 
Directory Service for the Radio Industry 


[% three short years, the radio industry has grown so rapidly that today it includes over 

3,000 manufacturers, nearly a thousand jobbers and manufacturers’ agents, many thousand 
retailers and some 500 broadcasting stations. From annual sales of $5,000,000 in 1920, its out- 
| put in receiving apparatus alone has increased to estimated sales of $300,000,000 in 1924. 
| Naturally an industry of such size needs buying and selling information, particularly because 
the industry is so new. But this very newness has made it difficult to get complete and 


of radio equipment, both transmitting 
and receiving — makers of raw and 
semi-finished materials, parts, acces- 
sories, supplies and machinery and 
tools peculiar to the industry. The 
Directory will be issued in November 
and quarterly thereafter. 


The List Service will provide authen- 
tic data on the wholesalers of the 
country as well as complete lists of 
the radio retail trade. 


The work of compiling the Directory 
and the List Service is in charge of 
J. S. Cortelyou, formerly editor and 
business manager of the Automobile 
Trade Directory, assisted by a trained 
staff. 
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Electrical 
Merchandising 


The Business Magazine of the Electrical Trade 





believes that: - 


The present rapid growth in the taking on of electrical appliances 
as side-lines by established non-electrical merchants—(hardware 
stores, furniture stores, house-furnishing stores, sporting-goods 
stores, music stores, drug stores and others)— 


Is an inevitable movement which will popularize electrical service 
to an extent from which the regular electrical trade will greatly 
benefit rather than suffer,— 


Provided that these new-comer part-time electrical retailers are 
taken into the local electrical family and taught by their electrical 
neighbors the business and technical responsibilities attendant 
upon selling electrical goods. 


It’s the “Additional Purchases” That Count 


NLY 25 per cent of the sales of the average depart- 

ment store, research has shown, are made to people 
who came in to buy that particular article. Despite the 
vast advertising done by this class of stores, actually 
75 per cent of their sales are of merchandise which the 
customer “happened to see,” liked and bought, while 
in the store to get something else. 

For the electrical retailer the application of this 
great merchandising principle to small store sales, is 
clear enough: 

Get more people coming into your store, even if 
only to make small purchases—lamps, batteries, flash- 
lights, fuses, etc. And then make your whole store 
interior a veritable selling show-window of attractive 
offerings—a display which will interest and intrigue 
the store visitor into those other “additional purchases” 
which the world’s cleverest merchandisers rely upon 
for three-quarters of their business. 








But Keep Your Own Business 
Personality to the Front 


O-CALLED “national advertising” in the popular 

magazines has played an important and useful part 
in distributing merchandise of all kinds—electrical in- 
cluded. But already merchants in both the electrical 
and other fields are beginning to ask themselves 
pointedly about the prestige-creating value of handling 
such goods exclusively—from their own standpoint as 
independent retailers. 
Any merchant of character who builds his standing 
in his community on service and fair dealing readily 
creates his own customer clientele. But if he depends 
too much upon trade-marks of “nationally advertised” 
products and allows his own business personality to drop 
Into the background, he will always be faced with the 
Possibility of waking up some morning to find that his 
easy business in trade-marked lines has flowed away 
into other channels. 

The wise retailer, certainly, will utilize the sales- 
building value of “national advertising” to the fullest. 
But he will take care to keep his own name and busi- 
ness personality to the fore, and to create local 


recognition and public confidence primarily in his own 
business integrity and merchandising service! This 
done, he will be operating on a foundation that is per- 
manent and unassailable. 





Sell the Architect His Own 
Electrical Home 


“6 VERY electrical man in an electrical home,” has 
long been the slogan of the electrical industry. 
The idea is that a man who talks from his own experi- 
ence can put up a much more convincing argument as to 
the benefits to be derived from the adequate use of elec- 
tricity in the home than can the man who repeats a 
printed argument. Barring the case of the man who 
does not have a home, it certainly seems that if 
any electrical salesman (and who in the industry is not 
a salesman?) believed his own arguments, he would have 
sold himself an electrical fireside paradise long ago. 
And if he does not believe his own arguments, who will? 
If this line of reasoning applies to the man in the 
electrical industry, it a’so applies to the architect. Here 
is the man who governs in large measure his clients’ 
decisions as to the particular features of comfort which 
are to be installed in new dwellings. The electrical 
man has recognized that it is necessary to secure his 
good will if the new homes which are being built are 
to be properly electrified. In consequence the architect 
has been approached in his office and in his club. Why 
not approach him in his own home? If somebody will 
see to it that every architect and every builder in each 
community himself lives in a properly wired and elec- 
trically outfitted home, we need have little worry as to 
the wiring specifications of the residences those men 
will erect for others. 





Appliances That Earn a Family’s Living 


CHICAGO dealer has found that washwomen make 

desirable buyers of electric washing machines, 
since the machines themselves prove real money-makers 
for this class of purchasers. 

One laundress, whose husband had never succeeded in 
holding a steady job, used to be able to do by hand only 
five or six washings a week. 

Now she keeps her husband busy collecting and de- 
livering the twenty-five washings a week which she does 
with the aid of her two washing machines, one ironing 
machine and two electric irons and her husband’s help. 

Altogether, the pair’s earnings are now steadily $60 
net a week, an income more than they ever had back in 
the days when he worked irregularly as a machinist 
and she washed by hand. They are at present buying 
a bungalow out of the earnings of the electric washers, 
and the wife is delighted, not only at the idea of owning 
this home, but also at the fact of having her husband 
where, as she puts it, she “can keep her hands on him!” 
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It might pay other dealers to start an energetic 
laundress or two in business, to give a careful “home- 
wash” service in competition with steam-laundry devas- 
tation. 





Evening Is the Best Time 
to Sell Radio 


6“ HE time to sell radio is in the evening,” R. C. 

Bradley, sales manager, the Reflex Radiophone 
Sales Company, recently declared in Electrical Mer- 
chandisi 1g. The experience of many dealers in and about 
New York City has confirmed the wisdom of this 
statement. Dealers who keep their shops open after 
the evening dinner hour estimate that between 50 and 
75 per cent of their radio sales are made after five 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

Accessories are sold to a great volume to persons 
hurrying home after business hours, and complete sets 
are sold and demonstrated to persons during their free 
hours after dinner. The most successful merchants in 
the metropolitan district find it advisable to keep their 
shops open until 11 p.m. or midnight. Dealers in the 
suburbs find 9 or 10 o’clock an advisable closing hour. 
Dealers who desire to keep their sales up have to be 
on the job when people want to buy. Experiment would 
soon show them how late to keep open. 





Electrical Leagues 
in 1,000 Cities and Towns 


COMMERCIAL movement of vast proportions and 

with tremendous power to promote electrical sales 
for all interests, is apparent in the plan for creating 
and co-ordinating local electrical leagues in every com- 
munity, as outlined before the conference of some 
fifty electrical leagues at Camp Co-operation, Asso- 
ciation Island, last month. 

Such local electrical-development leagues operating in 
a thousand or more cities, is the picture Electrical 
Merchandising sees within the next few years. 

No commercial movement yet launched within the 
electrical industry compares in possibilities with this 
league activity now being sponsored by the Society for 
Electrical Development. 


As You Swap Ideas 


HE business man who thinks he is sufficient unto 

himself may be a pretty good man in his line. He 
inay get ahead and save money. But if he is successful 
to any degree, it will be in spite of his self-sufficiency 
and not on account of it. 

Any man who thinks no one else can give him any 
suggestions about how to make more sales must have 
the idea that he knows all there is to be known about 
his line of work. 

As a salesman, one can learn something about sell- 
ing from every otke: salesman he meets. Give the 
other fellow a chance to talk. And try to find out what 
his ideas are on the questions you have decided for 
yourself. Every other salesman has had some experi- 
ences that differ from your own. Even though he may 
be rather stupid, he has learned some things you have 
not yet learned. They may be unimportant or they 
may be valuable. At all events you would benefit by 
knowing about them. 


Building Situation 
Improved Over Last Year 


N ANALYZING the depression from which business 

is now emerging, due to seasonal buying and, accord- 
ing to some, the increased purchasing power of the 
farmer, the question arises as to just what extent the 
contractor-dealer has been effected. Since activity in 
the contracting field reflects the construction situation, 
this industry, then, affords a good index for comparison. 
According to the Department of Commerce, the value 
of contracts let in thirty-six states in July, 1924, shows 
an increase of 10 per cent over that a year ago, and 
the total contracts let from January 1 to the end of 
July, 1924, also gained 10 per cent over the same period 
of 1923. Residential contracts for July this year show 
an increase of 3 per cent over those of last July; 
industrial and commercial building combined show 3 
per cent increase; public works and utility construction 
10 per cent increase; educational buildings, 26 per cent 
increase; and miscellaneous, including hospitals and 
institutions, religious and memorial buildings, and pub- 
lic buildings, 42 per cent increase. 





Tent Electric Show Sells $40,000 Appliances —-C 


urrent Consumption Jump 
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All electrical dealers in Shreveport, La,, 
were represented in the electrical show un- 
der canvas conducted by the Southwestern 
Gas & Electric Company. By fostering this 
co-operative method of stimulating the elec- 
trical business and by other efforts to help 
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dealers collectively, the Southwestern com- 
developed a 
amongst the electrical fraternity of Shreve- 


Coupons good for a rebate on light bills 
(see above) were given each purchaser by 
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the utility company entitling him to a credit 
on his light bill of 1c. for each watt of = 
pliance rating purchased. More than $40,9 
worth of appliances were sold during the 
show. This, of course, also meant extra 
wiring in a good many cases. 
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What Readers Have to Say 


Your publication is the most widely 
read and referred to magazine that comes 
in to the commercial department of this 


company. 


“Electrical Merchandising” heups me 
to maintain the confidence of my cus- 
tomers by giving me a broad view of the 


progress of changing tastes. 


Eastern Minnesota Power Company, 
Pine City, Minnesota 


Why Should Jobbers Give 
Away Dealer’s Discounts 
on Radio? 


Editor, Electrical Merchandising: 

Will you kindly show the legitimate 
jobbers in the electrical trade just 
where they stand in the eyes of the 
average retailer from the point of 
“courtesy discounts,” especially in the 
radio line. Most of the so-called legiti- 
mate or associated jobbers cause the 
retailer more grief than the “gyp,” 
through their selling material to the 
retailer’s customers at a_ substantial 
discount (sometimes greater than the 
retailer gets). 

Why should they do business this 
way? What can be done to correct 
this evil? These same people are ever 
on the job to see that the retailer keeps 


his bills paid promptly and yet they ac- . 


tually steal the dealer’s existence right 
out from under his nose. We would 
like to see you dedicate a whole issue or 
even several of them to this cause, and 
we are certain that the retail dealers 
will co-operate with you to the limit. 
R. G. DEVANEY, MANAGER, 
United States Radio Company. 
Sharpsburg, Va. 





Charging a Penalty on 


Overdue Accounts 


Editor, Electrical Merchandising : 

We would like to make a suggestion 
that all electrical merchandise dealers 
make a carrying charge of about $1 a 
month on delinquent payments on 
washers and about 50c. a month on 
delinquent payments on cleaners. 

This does not seem to be anything 
more thar right, as it surely works a 
hardship on a dealer to carry several 
hundred delinquent accounts for noth- 
ing. We have to pay interest on the 
money we borrow to keep going and of 
course the jobber and manufacturer 
have to be paid promptly or our credit 
is impaired. Why make the dealer 
carry the burden of the “bad luck” or 
bad account? The appliance is sold 
with the understanding that the pay- 
ments must be made regularly. There- 
fore, if the customer skips several pay- 
ments, why not charge him for it, as 
the washer is surely worth 25c. a 
week to him for doing his washing? In 
fact, he owns no interest in it until it 
is paid in full. 


We suggest the following clause be 


put in the various appliance contracts 
to cover the delinquent payments: 


“.. and it is further understood that in 
the event any of my rental payments shall 


become delinquent and are not paid within 
30 days after the date such payments are 
due, an extra carrying charge of $.... 
shall be added onto any such delinquent 
payments, or fraction thereof, for each and 
every 30 days or fractinn thereof, that any 
-_ delinquent payments may be past 
MG swe 
E. HopGe, MANAGER, 
Hodge Electric Company, 


Omaha, Nebr. 





Will Take Fifty Years to 
Reach Appliance Saturation 
at Present Rate 


Editor, Electrical Merchandising: 

I want to second Mr. Gilchrist in his 
stand on the merchandising possibili- 
ties of the electrical dealer. I feel 
that he is absolutely right and I know 
he has tried every known process to 
assist the dealers to “make a go” of 
the business. 

The main handicap is, present mar- 
gins. Some of our distributors will not 
agree with this argument, because they 
feel the business is on the increase and, 
therefore, present methods are correct. 
The question to be answered is, what 
is the point of saturation and when 
will we get there? 

Our records show a potential market 
of five hundred dollars per family and 
we are headed toward this volume at 
such‘a rate that it will take fifty years 
to get there. 

The present distributor feels that a 
demand can be created by national ad- 
vertising and acquisition should be ob- 
tained by thorough promiscuous dis- 
play of the merchandise. 

We find more non-electrical business 
handling this merchandise than elec- 
trical shops. This means our distrib- 
utors are catering to such institutions 
as allot only a portion of space and 
effort, naturally only a small portion 
of operating cost is charged to the 
merchandise. 

This is all wrong, because we are 
forgetting to iiterest the group that 
furnishes the means for proper and 
convenient usage, which, in the final 
analysis, is the last step in satisfactory 
and enthusiastic performances and sale. 


Better Wiring Is a Factor 


If our buildings are not properly 
wired, the appliances will not function 
as per advertising copy. If the con- 
tractors see no future in merchandising 
they will not take hold of it, find the 
greatest selling point for wiring and 
we will trudge along figuring plans and 
specifications presented to us by the 
non-electrical public. 


Rex E. Osborn, 
Toledo, Ohio 


The present margin cannot possibly 
interest the contractor, because he 
knows the cost of intensive merchan- 
dising. He knows that the specialized 
electrical distributor is paying fifteen 
to twenty per cent for intensive sales 
effort and this item is not covered in 
the present margins of general mer- 
chandising which he must handle to 
properly conduct the business. 

I think we need a margin that will 
make this business self-sustaining, and 
if we get it you will find better contrac- 
tors, better wired homes, because we 
will all look forward to the ultimate 
result, a full measure of helpful satis- 
faction in doing things electrically. 

We must t:ave the two causes, wiring 
and aprliances in close relation to each 
other to produce the effect. 


J. W. COLLINS, 
Secretary, Electrical Contractors’ 
Association of Chicago 





This Builder Boosts the Idea 
of “More Outlets” 


Editor, Electrical Merchandising: 

I am not an electrical dealer. I sell 
lumber. Part of the service I give, 
however, is planning houses. Of course 
the wiring system is contained in the 
blue prints. In drawing a house for a 
customer I try to get him to put in as 
many extra outlets or receptacles as 
possible, for later he may find many 
new electrical appliances that may be 
wanted. Putting in wires, etc., after 
the house is finished involves more or 
less muss and expense that could easily 
have been avoided if sufficient wall, 
baseboard and floor outlets had been 
provided. Moreover, in a great many 
cases the owner will do without some 
device that he would otherwise buy on 
account of the trouble incurred. 

The local dealer here keeps me in 
touch with the new “wrinkles” that 
come out, and my clients are always 
glad to hkar about these things and 
often request to have a place left in 
case they should want to install such 
a thing later. If he gets something in, 
or a salesman comes around, he always 
calls me to look at anything that is 
new or novel. I also keep a list of 
these things in my files. Frequently a 
customer will add a dozen or more 
extra outlets in the hope that he can 
buy the things that have taken his 
fancy. For every receptacle there is 
an opening for an easy sale of a fan, 
percolator, heater, washing machine, 
radio, reading lamp, electric refriger- 
ator, bed warmer, pilot light, sewing 
machine or whatever it may be. 

I am passing the idea along that 
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other dealers in electrical supplies may 
profit by educating builders to make 
room in the new houses for the things 
they have to sell and to provide places 
where they can be “hooked on.” 


LYLE C. OSTERHOUT. 
David City, Neb. 





For Larger Discounts on 
Fans and Motors 


Editor, Electrical Merchandising: 

Electrical merchandise, especially in 
a small town, does not allow enough 
profit on the dealer’s investment, for 
two reasons: (1) too low a discount, 
and (2) too slow a turnover. If the 
discounts -were increased, the slower 
turrover would be taken care of to a 
great extent. 

But if the discounts were increased 
we would have to confront another evil, 
and that is a tendency to cut prices. 
Still I believe that with a larger dis- 
count, the chances would be in the elec- 
trical: merchandiser’s favor. 

It is a well-known fact that fans do 
not afford the dealer the profit he is 
entitled to. Fans are a highly seasonable 
item, and if a dealer has to carry them 
over until the following year he loses 
a good share of the profits which he 
has made on fans already sold. 

Motors are another item, which to my 
mind do not give the dealer a _ profit 
commensurate with his efforts and in- 
vestment. When a dealer sells a 
motor, especially one of five horse- 


power or thereabouts, he must give the 
purchaser technical information and 
service, and the dealer has no leeway. 
If the discounts on motors were in- 
creased, say about five or ten per cent, 
there would be a greater incentive to 
sell them, and furthermore the dealers, 
more of them, would feel like carrying 
one or two in stock for emergency, 
especially in the smaller towns of ten 
or twelve thousand. 


C ELECTRIC COMPANY. 








Figures for Department-Store 
Electrical Overhead 


Editor, Electrical Merchandising : 

The department store is often pointed 
out as representing a high development 
in the application of good merchandis- 
ing methods, particularly in the han- 
dling of accounts and in the checking 
of overhead expenses. Here are figures 
on overhead from the electrical depart- 
ment of a department store in a West- 
ern city: 


Figures on Overhead from a 
Western Department Store 


1923 1922 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Gross S8I1C8 .....0...045 100.00 100.00 
ROOUINNS: oni 6 os)sievels 8.74 11.87 
Cost of sales....... 61.69 Soe 
GPOBE PROUT ..6.- 38.31 Busstets 
Total expenses .... 29.05 29.42 
NEG DTONG: vs.0-5.5:<08' 9.26 6.87 
Rate of turnover... 3.49 2.79 








This booth, measuring 8 ft. x 3 ft. x 9 ft., 
is designed to enable dealers to better dis- 
play and compare lighting equipment. It 





is made in two models, as described at 
the right, and can be obtained through the 
Illuminating Glassware Guild. 


The significant figures are the net 
profit of 9.26 per cent and the rate of 
turnover for 1923, which, multiplied 
together, give a return on the money 
invested of 32.3 per cent during the 
year. The overhead, listed under “tota! 
expenses,” as 29.05 per cent, includes 
every possible item, including salaries, 
stationery and office expense of the 
main store charged against this depart- 
ment, advertising, store window use, 
delivery—in fact all items which usu- 
ally come under that head, together 
with some which are generally over- 
looked. 


JAMES K. HARDING. 
Denver, Colo. 





New Fixture Demonstration 
Booth for Dealers 


Two booths for dealers designed to 
provide better facilities for displaying 
residence lighting equipment than the 
usual crowded condition of most dis- 
play rooms, are available to dealers 
through the Illuminating Glassware 
Guild, 19 West 44th Street, New 
York City. As shown in ‘the illustra- 
tion, the two sections of the booth pro- 
vide individual settings for lighting 
fixtures which permit of their display 
to the best possible advantage. A 
comparison of fixtures with and with- 
out glass shades can be made; different 
styles of fixtures for a room can be 
compared; similar decorations on fix- 
tures for different rooms can be shown; 
and special fixtures being featured in 
campaigns or as leaders can be given 
prominence. 

The booth requires eight feet of wall 
space, the sides are three feet deep and 
the booth is nine feet high. The elec- 
trical equipment for each side of the 
booth consists of a ceiling outlet con- 
trolled from a tumbler switch on the 
wall; a wall bracket outlet; and a twin 
convenience outlet in the baseboard. 
The ceiling outlet is hung on a re- 
enforced extension cord operating over 
pulleys to permit lowering the fixture. 
The ceiling and wall outlets are 
equipped with elexits so that fixtures 
can be changed quickly. The outlets on 
each half of the booth are on separate 
circuits to permit showing the contrast 
between one complete setting and the 
other. 

Model A Booth. This booth is con- 
structed of compo-board. The walls 
are painted in buff with stipple finish 
and the ceiling in light cream. The 
wood trimmings are stained and var- 
nished to represent a hard wood finish. 
This booth is equipped with a two-way 
thermo flasher which operates on 
either a.c. or d.c. Price $100 f.o.b. 
cars, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Model B Booth. This booth is con- 
structed of beaver-board, papered with 
a rich but neutral paper. The wood 
trimmings are painted a_ chocolate 
color. The ends are not finished, but 
if they are in an inconspicuous place 
or against a wall case this will not 
matter. The re-enforced extension 
cords for lowering the fixtures are 
operated from the front corners instead 
of the rear corners as in the Mode! A 
booth. The electrical equipment for 
this booth does not include the flasher. 
Price $70 f.o.b. cars, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Ideas for the Man Who Sells 


Your splendid magazine, 
mind, covers the entire electrical field 
thoroughly from the standpoint of an 


electrical dealer. 


in our 


| I think you are rendering a great 
service to the electrical industry at large. 
Would like more on 


“Electrical Deal- 


ers Who are Making Money and Why.” 


Moon Electric Company, 


Light, Action and Interest 
in This Window 


The Holland Electric Company, 
West Center Street, Anaheim, Calif., 
recently had a window display which 
may offer a worth-while suggestion 
to other electrical stores. 

This display consisted of an old- 
fashioned Dutch windmill with base- 
balls attached to the tip ends of the 
fans so that when the mill was in 
operation these baseballs would hit 
a lighted electric lamp suspended 
just above the mill. Each blow on 
the lamp was not particularly heavy 
but the continued blows were suffi- 
cient to keep the lamp swinging 
backwards and forwards all the time. 

Above the light was a little placard 
reading like this: 

“Our Lights Stand the Knocks.” 

Then around the mill in the fore- 


Anniston, Alabama 


ground and at the sides of the win- 
dow were displayed a large number 
of lamps of various sizes and kinds. 
With all of these lamps there were 
price tags giving the prices of the 
lamps. 

Also, adding interest to this very 
interesting window, the interior of 
the quaint little mill was lighted with 
miniature lamps of various colors, 
so that in addition to the action in 
the display—which always attracts 
and holds attention—the display had 
the added attraction of light, which 
never fails to make people stop and 
look when it is used in some unusu- 
ally interesting and unique manner. 

This display is said by this par- 
ticular store to have attracted more 
attention than any other staged re- 
cently and it was a big help to the 
store in selling more lamps and in 
also selling more of the other elec- 
trical goods which the store carries. 


H, J. Belvais, 


Louisville, Ky. 


A Show Room by Another 
Name Draws New 
Customers 


When their remodeled fixture show 
room was ready for the public, the 
Whalen-Crosby Electric Company of 
Philadelphia decided that there was 
a better way of advertising than 
“Visit Our New Show Room.” So 
they are advertising a “Lighting 
Fixture Style Show” and adding the 
assurance that the visitor will not 
be urged to buy. 





A Prison Setting 


The Citizens Electric Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich., arranged a very 
unusual electrical washer display. 
The background was executed en- 
tirely in beaver board, painted in 
gray to resemble a prison wall. In 





Service Truck Keeps Customers Happy and Pays Its Own Way 























A complete repair show that goes to the 
customer’s door is this truck body designed 
by the meter and service department of 
the East St. Louis Light & Power Co. 
Shelves carry a stock of repair parts and 
tools, special fittings that fold against the 
Sides provide security for washer cylinders, 
oscillating tubs and wringers. A detach- 
able vise is part of the equipment which 
also includes a desk for the repairman- 
driver to use in writing order slips. This 


desk is the back of the cupboard when 
unfolded. The eyebolt in the floor shown 
in the illustration at left anchors a washer 
for safe delivery. Service calls covered by 
this truck are not only quickly made and 
thus highly satisfactory to the customer 
but there is no time wasted on trips back 
to the shop for parts. The repair service 
is self supporting. Material used is charged 
at list prices and $1 an hour is charged 
for the time spent on the job, computed by 


stamping the time on a slip as the man 
enters the house and again as he goes back 
to the machine. Because this service is 
prompt and most satisfactory, customers 
are willing to pay for it. The outside of 
the truck body is a perambulating re- 
minder that some one is buying electric 
home comforts and that service for them 


is always on tap. This is the kind of out- 
door advertising that pays for it actually 
demonstrates the company’s service. 
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the middle of the wall a door was 
constructed with gratings, rivets, 
etc., to serve as a cell. Inside the 
cell were two cardboard cut-outs of 
convicts in stripes. The cell door 
bore the superstitious number “13.” 
Down in front two electrical washers, 
also in gray, were placed, backed up 


by the following appropriately 
worded card: “All we ask is a fair 
trial.” 





A Plan That Beats Standard 
Window Displays 


Not long ago a successful con- 
tractor-dealer located in a large 
Eastern city brought forward a sug- 
gestion that “he would like to see 
the manufacturers of the electrical 
industry get together and decide on 
one standard window display each 
week and through a neutral agency 
like the Society for Electrical Devel- 
opment work out a national program 
for the entire year of what every 
dealer in the country gets for each 
week to put in that window display.” 

His idea is that if all dealers 
would use such a display and follow 
the program laid down of featuring 
the same appliance in all windows 
each week, the effect on the public 
would be that more sales would re- 
sult. In other words, that if the 
public were to see electric irons dis- 
played in every dealer’s window 


Making Good Use of the 
Business Card 


SOUTHERN ELECTRICAL CO. 
GUARANTEE 
For a period of one year following date of purchase, the 
SouTHERN Exectricat Co. agrees to supply Free or Cost 
to the purchaser, all mechanical and electrical parts of 
appliances sold by them, which parts by reason of defective 
workmanship or material in their manufacture, require re- 





placement. All labor and expense incident to such replace- 
ment of parts 1s to be paid for by the purchaser. 








Should any appliance through ordinary usage, natural 
wear and tear, accident, carelessness, neglect or misuse, re- 
quire replacement of parts or service work of any character, 
such parts and all labor and expense incident to their replace- 
ment and servicing, will be charged for at the SOUTHERN 
Exectricat Co.'s regularly established rates 

[he SoutHern Exectricat Co. does not authonze and 
will not be responsible for any of its representatives deviating 
from the above guarantee 








RESIDENCE PRONE 
Main~ 7O6u 





CARL H. HEILBRON 


PRESIDENT AND ORWERAL MANAGES 
SOUTHERN ELECTRICAL CO 
Prone, Main 4730 
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SAN DIKGO 








The card used by representatives of the 
Southern Electrical Company is shown here 
unfolded. Black lines have been drawn on 
the card to indicate the three divisions. In 
presenting the card the upper two-thirds 
are folded under the lower portion. 





during a week, they would succumb 
in large numbers to the suggestion 
of buying one. 

The practical difficulties of carry- 





Corridor Space Used for Selling Demonstration 

















Just outside the main show room of the 
Nashville (Tenn.) Railway and Light Com- 
pany, the corridor becomes an electric 
laundry. In addition to the thousands who 
pass this way to pay their lighting bills 
each month, the once-a-week electric range 
cooking school draws large numbers of 


Nashville housewives who must pass this 
washer demonstration on their way to the 
school auditorium. 'The result is scores of 
prospects and the former waste space is 
now one of the company’s best sales pro- 
ducers. Getting the public’s interest is the 
main thing in a demonstration. 


ing out any such plan are many—the 
method of financing it, how many 
manufacturers would participate, 
disparity of window sizes, and ir- 
regularities in lines carried by the 
dealers—but the most serious objec- 
tion to the plan is the retail merchant 
himself. Many merchants would 
subscribe to such a plan, with no 
facility for carrying it out. The re- 
sult, it is to be feared, would be wide- 
spread dissatisfaction and waste. 
A far better plan, and one that 
would serve to pave the way for the 
one proposed, is better co-operation 
among local electrical dealers. 


Not Enough Co-operation 
Between Merchants 


The merchants of a town are too 
prone to look upon one another as 
natural enemies. All too often they 
waste time plotting against each 
other that should be spent co-operat- 
ing for getting more business. Ex- 
pert window dressing service is ex- 
pensive and the average small dealer 
has neither the money to buy’ it nor 
the time to do it himself. But a 
number of them, working together 
could employ a competent man who 
would circulate from store to store 
and assume the responsibility for 
keeping every dealer’s window ade- 
quately dressed. Thus the fine win- 
dow material and ideas provided by 
the manufacturers would be put to 
use and everybody, including the 
public, would benefit. Every dealer’s 
window would fit his particular store 
and needs. 

This is the principal upon which 
the chain stores operate and the 
effectiveness of. their windows is 
generally admitted. 


A Window That Visualizes 
Flexibility of Washer 


A display that answers a question 
often asked by washer prospects was 
used in one of the windows of the 
Public Service of New Jersey at 
Newark, N. J. Together with sev- 
eral washers are two baskets piled 
with clean clothes. These baskets 
attract attention because of the con- 
trast in size. One is the biggest 
clothes basket obtainable the other is 
little larger than a doll’s clothes bas- 
ket. A card carries the message: 








No matter how large or how 
small the washing is, the electric 
washer is the quick, easy, safe 
way to get it done. 
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Hints for the Contractor 


“Electrical Merchandising” keeps 
me up-to-the-minute on new equipment 
and ideas. I also appreciate your dis- 
cussions on interpretations of the wiring 


code rules. 


Blotters Effective Advertising 
for Contractor 


When George H. Smith, of the 
Smith Electric Company, Blooming- 
ton, Ind., wanted to increase his re- 
tail and contracting business, he 
turned to advertising. He already 
advertised in newspapers and other 
mediums, but that did not satisfy 
him. He wanted to keep his name 
constantly before the eyes of the 
business men of his community, so 
he invaded the sacred sanctums of 
their offices. Here is how he did it. 

Each month he sent out 500 calen- 
dar blotters to his regular and pros- 
pective customers, at an average 
cost of $15 a month. Of the results 
of this direct-by-mail form of ad- 


Leroy Smith, 
Olt City,. Pa: 


vertising, Mr. Smith says, “I find 
that many persons use my blotters 
because the monthly calendar is 
printed thereon, whereas other blot- 
ters are thrown into the wastebasket. 

“Several good-sized contracting 
jobs have been given me because my 
name has been kept before prospects. 
I am assured that after the second 
month in using blotters, their value 
has been equal to more than the same 
amount spent in any other form of 
advertising. The costs have aver- 
aged under $15 amonth. Part of the 
blotters are printed in one color, and 
on alternate months, I have them 
printed in two colors. The total 
costs for 12 months do not exceed 
$380.” 

This is one good way of going 
after business. 


Electrical Merchandising is very 
interesting and helpful throughout. I 
certainly appreciate the clever and 
beautiful advertising contained therein. 


A. R. Bernhardt, 


Preston, Ont., Canada. 


Install Single-Pole Switch in 
Ungrounded Side of Circuit 
By N. A. FERRIS 


Generally when installing wall 
switches of the single-pole type, little 
attention is given to selecting the 
wire through which the current is 
to be interrupted by the switch. 
That is to say little care is taken 
whether the switch is in the live 
wire or the neutral. It is, however, 
a matter of prime importance to see 
to it that the switch is cut into the 
live wire and not the neutral. If not 
connected in that way, opening the 
switch may not interrupt the cur- 
rent so as to remove all danger of 
shock at the fixture, although the 
lights will go out. Generally speaking, 





First Electric Home in Birmingham, Ala., Built for Contractor-Dealer’s Residence 























ghen John A. Braun of the Braun Electric 
ompany, Birmingham, Ala., was planning 
Ne new home he decided to provide for 
mself enough of those convenience outlets 
. had been selling his customers. The 
on grew on him with the result that his 
ungalow was not only laid out with 
eighty outlets in its six rooms and_ three 
pore es but equipped with an_ electric 
ange, refrigerator and in all over a thou- 
Sand dollars worth of electrical comforts. 
this was too good to keep all to himself, 
Tr. Braun let it be known that when the 


house was finished the public would be 
given a chance to look it over. The news- 
papers gave much free publicity to the 
Braun Electric Co. and this first electrical 
home in Birmingham. The expense for 
advertising was $350 and the newspapers 
published free news stories that during a 
period of three weeks aggregated more 
than five columns. 

On the Sunday the home was opened it 
was visited by 1,800 people. About 3,000 
went through the home in the five days it 
was open and all filled in cards which form 





a pretty complete mailing list of the best 
appliance and wiring prospects in the city. 
All these people are of the right buying 
class as all drove out to see the home, 
there being no street-car service near. 
The gentleman to the right is Mr. Braun 
who has just been showing the place to 
L. E. Moffatt of Electrical Merchandising 
(eft). Mr. Braun is one contractor-dealer 
who is satisfied that the electrical business 
is a good business. He entered the elec- 
trical contracting field four years ago 
with a capital of $148. 
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Garage Wire grounded Hot side 2 " os 
conduit~ ~ lesan aes pe iy A Contractor’s Co-operative 

: } Campaign that Wired 
| rs 1,050 Houses 
Pipe partial . 
Grocerded Switch Oo | Grounded Side Beginning March 13 of last year 
= (single pole) of tine the Wilmington & Philadelphia Trac. 
/\ = tion Company which supplies electric 
O)) se ome, House service to Wilmington, Del., launched 
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in the fixtures of today there is 
a chance of shock if the switch is 
not connected in the right way. The 
live wire would still be carrying cur- 
rent to the fixture so that by connect- 
ing the live part of the socket and 
any grounded part of the fixture 
thru the body a shock would be felt. 
Or, if a better conductor such as the 
chain of the socket were to form 
the connection, a short-circuit would 
result. 

Here is an instance in which a 
single-pole switch contro!ling a light 
in a garage was connected in the 
ground wire and, it was found (see 
Fig. 1), would not extinguish the 
light. It happened that the neutral 
wire was grounded in the cable be- 
tween the light and switch, so that 
when the switch was off, the light 
would burn dimly, the current leak- 
ing through the ground. The cur- 
rent was brought to the garage by 
overhead wires so there was no 
metallic ground connection. Had 
there been such the light would 
have burned as brightly with the 
switch off as with it on. But as it 
was, current leaked through the 
earth of high-resistance, which ac- 
counted for the dimming. This shows 
the importance of properly locating 
the switch. 





Why Some Contractor-Dealers 
Always Stay Poor 


An odd-job electrical contractor in 
a small Eastern city struck a period 
of prosperity in 1919 and invested 
his surplus in a new store. This 
store he equipped to the best of his 
ability (which wasn’t very great). 
Since that date he has divided his 
time between outside wiring jobs and 
selling radio binding posts to boys. 
True, he occasionally sells an elec- 
trical appliance to some housewife 
who has a personal grudge against 
the local central station store. 

On passing through the town re- 


cently, a representative of Electrical 
Merchandising dropped into the 
above-mentioned store. After intro- 
ducing himself to the contractor- 
dealer, he said that he was looking 
for good ideas on how to make money 
“Yeh! That’s just the trouble with 
you fellows. You’re all ideas,” the 
contractor-dealer spouted. 

“And have you ever tried any of 
our ideas taken from the experience 
of other men?” he was asked. 

“Lord, no!” he answered. ‘‘That’s 
the worst of it. I get all excited at 
night when I read your confounded 
magazine, but when I come down 
here in the morning, I look around 
and see things in the same terrible 
mess, so I just naturally get dis- 
gusted, and figure, ‘What’s the use? 
I haven’t starved yet, and, after all, 
life’s too short to worry about 
money.’” 

And some people wonder why con- 
tractor-dealers fail. 

It depends on the man. 





Big Decline in Electricity 
Cost the Last 41 Years 
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Electric light today costs less than 5 per 
cent of what it did in 1880 when the in- 
candescent electric lamp, invented by Thos. 
A. Edison, was first put on the market, 
according to a report before the N.E.L.A. 
convention. Data obtained from a large 
percentage of central stations indicate that 
the present retail rate is about 8 cents a 
kw.-hr. and the present average rate at 
which all current is sold for lighting pur- 
poses is about 44 cents a kw.-hr. 


thousand and fifty such house-wiring 
jobs were completed. This is a 
credit to the guessing powers or the 
planning powers of H. EH. Shelton, 
contract agent, under whose super- 
vision the campaign was planned 
and carried out. 

The first step in the campaign was 
in getting the local contractors 
together and determining prices per 
outlet which would be satisfactory 
after sales expense was deducted, and 
deciding on the type and prices of 
fixtures the salesmen were to push. 

Throughout the year an average 
of five salesmen were kept at work 
and each salesman carried a book of 
photographs of fixtures sold the 
customer, and signed the contract in 
a majority of cases at the customer’s 
home. These contracts were sold 
to the contractors for the amount of 
the selling cost which was twenty 
per cent. There was no down pay- 
ment. Payment commenced on the 
completion of the job. The average 
contract was $150. 

About $2,500.00 was spent by the 
company in newspaper and street- 
ear advertising. Additional interest 
was created by a contest offer made 
after the campaign was well under 
way, of a house wired free for the 
best letter on “The three greatest 
advantages I have obtained by 
having my house wired for elec- 
tricity.” The contest was open to 
anyone signing a contract. 

That the advertising produced 
independently of the salesmen’s work 
is shown by the fact that while the 
salesmen brought in three hundred 
and fifty contracts, seven hundred 
more wired old housese were con- 
verted in on the company’s lines dur- 
ing the year. This would indicate 
that Wilmington contractors got 
rather busy on their own account. 

The total of one thousand and fifty 
new customers of electricity and new 
prospects for appliance sales is 
especially impressive in that it repre 
sents an increase of over seven per 
cent in the total of wired homes in 
Wilmington. 
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Lighting Equipment Sales Methods 


Your magazine has been a greav 
help to us in keeping us posted on vari- 
ous happenings in the electrical world 
and has been a remarkable aid to us in 
You can count on 
us as one of your subscribers indef- 


taking on new lines. 


initely. 


Dixie Incandescent Lamp Company, 


Paying Outside Salesmen a 
Straight Salary 


The great majority of electrical 
dealers think it necessary to employ 
their outside salesmen on a commis- 
sion basis, but some have found the 
salary plan better. J. H. Cook has 
been in the electrical-fixture business 
in Detroit for fifteen years. He em- 
ploys three salesmen on the outside, 
besides the store force. He has tried 
commissions, salary and commis- 
sions, and straight salary and he is 
convinced that the salary plan is 
best. 

“There are several objections to 
the salary plan,” Mr. Cook finds. 
“For one thing, commission men are 
seldom satisfactory workers. They 
usually stay in one place only a short 
time, then drift into something else. 
They are always expecting to ‘clean 
up big,’ as they say, on some line, 
but they never do it. They work 
when they want to work and they 
loaf when they want to loaf; and 
they frequently want to loaf. Not 
only so, but they are seldom as good 
salesmen as are salaried men. The 
reason I give for this is that they 
are too highly conscious of the fact 
that if they don’t make a sale they 
won’t make any money. By the 
time they have made a few calls 
without getting an order they begin 
to lose confidence and the more they 
lose confidence the surer they are of 
not making a sale. 


Commission Men Work 
for Themselves 


“For another thing, a commission 
Salesman is working for himself 
rather than for his employer. The 
one thing he is interested in is his 
commission. The result is that he 
doesn’t work for his employer’s in- 
terest as much as does the salaried 
Salesman. I want my salesmen to 
‘Serve a little customer just as well 


“Electrical 


Merchandising” has 


brought the best markets of the United 
States to my desk for the last four 
years; is invaluable for the sales talks, 
and has been the medium through which 
numerous sales campaigns have been 


conducted and carried to success. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


as they serve a big one, but a com- 
mission man won’t do that. I want 
them to work steadily all the time, 
but the commission salesman won’t 
do that. If he has a big day or two, 
he loafs a while, thinking he has 
made enough for that week or 
month; if he has a few bad days, 
he gets discouraged and loafs or 
quits. 


Commissions More Troublesome 


“Commissions cause a lot of con- 
fusion, also. In figuring a big job 
it is often necessary to cut a little 
on some things; but if we cut the 
salesman’s commission that causes 
trouble. Then there are ‘P. M.’s’ 
and other red tape to be kept track 
of on the commission basis. We 
prefer straight salary, with no com- 
missions of any kind.” 


Southern Sierras Power Company, 


E1 Centro, Calif. 


“But isn’t there a great tempta- 
tion for a salaried salesman on the 
outside to do considerable loafing?” 
Mr. Cook was asked. 

“Yes, but he knows better than to 
do it. We know what calls he has 
to make this morning and we know 
how long it will take him, as a rule, 
to make those calls. Then we know 
about how much business he should 
bring in and if he doesn’t do so, of 
course we want to know why. Fur- 
thermore he has a good job and he 
wants to hold it. He appreciates the 
fact that we are paying him for his 
full time and he keeps going. We 
get the best men and they stay with 
us. We very seldom have to say 
anything at all to a salesman about 
his work.” 

Mr. Cook expects his men to sell 
at least $700 worth of fixtures each 
week, 





It’s the Customer’s Eye That Does the Buying 

















The Louis D. Rubin Company of Charles- 
ton, S. C., has recently installed a new 
lamp rack which displays 51 lamps of all 
types and sizes up to 200 watt. As 
each lamp is labeled not only with che 
price but with the current cost an hour, 
the rack is a complete silent salesman, It 


is wired to light the lamps in groups with 
a small panel board nearly concealed under 
the card at the bottom of the rack. On 
the side are test sockets. The total cost 
was about $20, and the first month’s use in- 
creased lamp profits to more than cover 


this. So the rack paid for itself at once. 
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Four Principles of Good 
Window Lighting 

To help every merchant obtain the 
greatest possible results from his 
window display through the medium 
of efficient lighting, the Pittsburgh 
Reflector & Illuminating Company, 
has set forth, in its little booklet 
“Show Window Lighting,” four prin- 
ciples which, if faithfully observed, 
will result in drawing to the window 
display an ever-increasing number of 
window-shoppers and consequently 
more actual buyers. 

The principles as set forth are: 
First, the source of light should be 
concealed, particularly in these days 
of concentrated intense light. Any 
light that shines into the eyes of the 
window-shopper is almost as bad as 
none; it does not illuminate—it 
blinds! 

Second, the light should be located 
as to illuminate the things that are 
to be seen. This seems elemental, 
but how. often people read books or 
newspapers facing the light with the 
printing shadowed; and how often 
one sees show windows in which 
shadows hide some part of the dis- 
play. In order to properly conceal 








nr 











An assortment of Christmas selling helps, 
including window’ display background 
panels, Santa Claus cut-outs, poster 
stamps, wreaths, booklets and folders, will 
be supplied at cost to dealers by the So- 
ciety for Electrical Divelopment, Inc., 522 


Fifth Avenue, New York. Standard pack- 
ages of the value of $10 and $12.50 contain- 
ing an assortment of the above, will be 
available. The display panel, reproduced 
herewith, is 37 in. x 60 in., and makes a 
good window backgro’:nd. 





the light and avoid objectionable 
shadows in show windows, the lamps 
should be so installed that the light 
comes from above and from the 
front. Usually this is at the ceiling 
or on the transom bar, just back of 
the glass. 

Third, the light should be con- 
trolled. It should not be wasted 





Window Cards for Lighting Educational Displays 
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Explanatory cards to be 


used with the 
window displays reproduced on pages 4572 
and 4573 of the September issue of Elec- 
trical Merchandising are shown above. In 
its instructions to dealers the Illuminating 
Glassware Guild, originator of the displays, 


suggests the following sizes for the cards: 
Top row, 22 in. x 28 in.; second row, 14 in. 
x 22 in.; third row, 11 in. x 14 in.; bottom 
row, 13 in. x 15 in. Arrows should be 18 
in. long. These cards can be made at 
small cost. 


where not needed, as on the sidewalk 
or ceiling, but should be concentrated 
upon the display. The lower part 
of the window, containing the trim, 
is where the light is needed. 
Illumination should be so controlled 
that it is even. A bar of light across 
the upper part of a display with the 
bottom half obscured by poor light- 
ing ruins the work of tne best of dis- 
play men. 

Fourth, use plenty of light, for 
light attracts. 





Post Office Inspectors to Carry 
Foot Candle Meters 


The twenty-five Post Office lease 
inspectors, from all sections of the 
country, have each been equipped 
with a portable foot-candle meter for 
measuring illumination, particularly 
in corners and dark places of work 
rooms. 

The inspectors in their travels 
over their districts will study the 
intensity of the illumination in both 
new and old buildings and, following 
their reports, the Post Office Depart- 
ment will taken action to bring the 
lighting of the various offices up to 
the standard previously established. 

The equipment of inspectors with 
these meters is a part of the Post 
Office Department’s policy of provid- 
ing adequate lighting in all post 
office buildings so a3 to secure a max- 
imum of efficiency from employees 
and also conserve their eyes. 

For post office work a minimum 
of 8 to 10 foot candles has been 
established on the basis of studies 
made by the United States Public 
Health Service. 
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Store Equipment and Methods 


We feel that we would be hopelessly 
lost without “Electrical Merchandising.” 
Not a month goes by but what we use 
some suggestion in the current issue. 
To say that your magazine is popular 
with all of our employees is putting it 


mildly. 


Southern Wisconsin Electric Company, 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Keep the “Stage Properties” 
Inconspicuous 


Unless the process of refurnishing, 
cleaning or retrimming the electric 
shop can be done in such a way as to 
advertise the convenience of local 
appliance use, it would seem the bet- 
ter policy to do this sort of work 
outside business hours. Recently a 
representative of this paper called at 
an attractive electric shop in the 
mid-afternoon to exchange greetings 
with the manager and learn what 
was new in the district. The shop 
was considerably upset by the clear- 
ing out and cleaning of a large all- 
glass show case near the middle of 
the room; an athletic young assis- 
tant in overalls was stretched at full 
length inside the case engaged in a 
strenuous job of wiping off the inner 
surfaces, and appliances were scat- 
tered about in more or less disarray. 

Every visitor was forced to turn 
his or her attention to the hand 
cleaning job in progress, this being 
the only moving exhibit in the house, 


first, because it 


we like it. 


and the work under way, necessary 
and harmless as it was, nevertheless 
lowered the attractiveness of the 
store and its contents to a very small 
percentage of normal. A little work 
on the store rugs with a vacuum 
cleaner would have been an alto- 
gether different matter. Too much 
emphasis can hardly be laid upon 
maintaining orderly, systematic and 
quietly efficient displays during busi- 
ness hours. 





Does Consumer Advertising 
in Magazines Help or 
Hinder the Retailer? 


A story is going the rounds that 
a jobber’s salesman dropping in on 
a retailer one afternoon found that 
retailer all in a fine frenzy over the 
ruinous waste of national consumer 
advertising. 

His wrath was roused by a two- 
page spread in a popular weekly, 
which lay open before him as the 
salesman entered the store on a dull 
afternoon. 


message of “what’s new.” 
material is clearly told. Third, it is put 
up in splendid shape. 
is attractive and is a good size. 
“Nuff sed.” 

Erdley Electric Company, 


We like “Electrical Merchandising” 


brings to us a splendid 
Second, the 


Fourth, the cover 
Fifth, 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


“I’m told that ad cost $15,000,” he 
exploded, thumping the offending ad- 
vertisement with his flat hand. “Will 
somebody please tell me why that 
company doesn’t take some of that 
money and spend it in helping me 
right here in my town?” 

Many retailers feel that way about 
the national campaigns of the manu- 
facturers whose goods they handle. 
The jobbers’ and manufacturers’ 
salesmen have to debate the question 
with dealers over and over again. 
It will never be settled, evidently. 
But whether it is or not, there is no 
earthly reason why the retailer 
should not make the best of it. 

We happen to know of one retail 
merchant who is no bigger or smaller 
than the average, whose town is 
average, whose opportunities are 
average, but whose logic is much 
better than average. 

He watches the popular magazines 
and newspapers for advertisements 
of goods handled by his store. Every 
advertisement he finds he clips and 
mounts on a square of neat black 









ze Plate glass 








( W ‘e Tubular lamp 


“Metal painted white inside 
and mahogany outside 


Small silk shades should be shown illu- 
minated if they are to sell themselves to 
€ Customer who is “just looking around.” 
b they should be protected from damage 
, being kept in a case. J. A. Coy of the 
ilectric Shop, Cincinnati, has found a 
Simple and most effective way to combine 
ee these desired effects. A specially made 
Shallow metal trough shaped like a right 
angled triangle about three inches at the 
with and as wide as fits the show case, 
plate glass forming one side is fitted 
tubular lamps, and painted white for 

pi mei on the inside. The outside is 
Tha mahogany to match the show case. 
fits in with the standard showcase 


orts and connects electrically to 
double outlets in the case. 


To Sell Silk Shades, Show Them as They Will Be Used-— With Light in Them 
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cardboard, places some of them in 
his show windows and others in con- 
spicuous places about the store. 

Just before Christmas one of his 
manufacturers came out with a 
double spread in one of the large 
weekly publications, a most attrac- 
tive announcement in two colors. He 
rushed to all the news dealers in 
his neighborhood and succeeded in 
gathering up 20 copies of that mag- 
azine. He clipped the two page 
advertisement from all of them, 
trimmed and mounted it. Ten of 
them he put in his window and the 
other ten he scattered about the 
store. Needless to say his sales of 
that company’s product doubled in 
the two weeks before Christmas. 

This merchant is so busy keeping 
up with national advertising and is 
so grateful for it because he has 
found a practical way to cash in on 
it, that he has only one request to 
make of his manufacturers: “Please 
keep it up.” 





It’s All in the Lighting 


No matter how cleverly-conceived 
or attractively-arranged a window 
display may be, if it is not properly 
and invitingly lighted, it will not 
get over. A recent article in the 
Edison Sales Builder says: ‘What 


makes the right side of the street? 
* * * Light does, and here’s 
proof!” An account is given of an 
experiment conducted in a town with 
a population of about 25,000 in up- 
per New York State. 

Between theater hours in this 
town, only 35 per cent of the people 
used the east side of the street. To 
carry on the experiment, three ad- 
jacent stores on the east side of the 
street were chosen—a shoe store, a 
jewelry store and a drug store in the 
middle of the block—and a haber- 
dasher’s store further down the 
street. In the show windows dis- 
plays were arranged and new win- 
dow lighting installed. At the end 
of the first week 52 per cent of the 
passers-by were using the east side 
and by the end of the second week 
this had increased to 68 per cent or 
an average for the two weeks of 60 
per cent. 

Under the old conditions only 7.2 
per cent of passers-by stopped at the 
windows, but during the first week 
of improved lighting 61.5 per cent 
stopped and during the second week 
this rose to 63 per cent. 

The window lighting installed in 
the stores selected was nothing sen- 
sational, the account states, just 
good, well-arranged lighting with 
neither shadows or glare. 





Add a Balcony to Get More Room 
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Dealers who are cramped for room will find 
in this drawing one solution of their prob- 
lem. This suggestion comes from Frank 
Mappes, store engineer of the Winchester- 
Simmons system of retail stores. This same 
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idea of a balcony also affords facilities for 
handling a larger business at no additional 
The plan is best suited to rooms 
having fairly high ceilings and some width. 


rent cost. 


Otherwise the store will be crowded. 





Ten Commandments fox 
the Workers 


Suggested by One of Them 


As a result of encouraging the 
workers to submit their ideas, one 
of the employees of S. Kann Sons 
Company, Washington, D. C., worked 
up the following ten commandments, 
which have been handed down by the 
firm to all of its workers as a means 
of stimulating effort and thus in- 
creasing sales: 


1. Punctuality—Treat the time clock 
as your friend. Don’t abuse it. 


2. Appearance—See yourself as others 
see you. Let your mirror be your 
guide. 


3. Fellowship—Do you treat your 
fellow worker as you would be treated? 
Start the day with a friendly spirit 
toward all. 


4. Stock or Department—Know your 
stock well. Be able to tell your cus- 
tomer intelligently the merits of the 
particular merchandise being sold in 
your department. 


5. Courtesy—A gift we all have in 
latent form, anxious to come to the 
surface with a little encouragement. 


6. System—Start the day feeling 
that you will do everything possible to 
help give our patrons good service. 
Study the system of this establishment. 
Make it your business to become en- 
lightened on the different departments 
that help to make our system as near 
perfect as the human mind can con- 
ceive. 


7. Suggestions—Be not afraid to 
offer suggestions that may help this 
store to greater endeavor to please our 
patrons and our employees. We are all 
open to criticism and appreciate being 
told of our errors. 


8. Co-operation — Maeterlinck says 
that “a single bee lacks the necessary 
intelligence to make honey; but a hive 
of bees develops a high order of intelli- 
gence. It is only when they work to- 
gether that bees are productive.” Let 
us be bees. 


9. Employer—Is your position &@ 
one-sided bargain? On your side are 
you a clock-watcher? Do you realize 
that you are virtually a partner in this 
business; that you get out of it what 
you put in? Your desire to do your 
best will act as a boomerang. It will 
spur you on to greater efforts, whicn 
eventually spell “success.” 


10. Eventide—Leave this store at 
night knowing that through the day 
you have done your best. Have each 
person who comes in contact with you 
feel that in knowing you she has 
learned the meaning of “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Then and then 
only have you accomplished what life 
expects of you. 





Teacher: “Johnny, name « collec- 
tive noun.” 
“A vacuum cleaner.”—Life. 
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“Dealer Helps” the Manufacturers Offer 


I consider “Electrical Merchandis- 
ing” the most interesting and helpful 
magazine that I have ever read. I 
would rather miss my meals for a day 
than miss a copy of same. 

George Byerly, Jr., 


The Art of Table Cookery 


Most people associate the idea of 
table cookery with some forlorn 
creature living in single loneliness, 
preparing a meagre breakfast to 
keep within a meagre budget. But 
this is not so. The new combination 
instruction and recipe book pre- 
pared by the Armstrong Manufac- 
turing Company to accompany its 
table stove tells how an entire meal 
may be cooked right at the table 
with utmost convenience to the 
housewife and no discomfort to the 
rest of the family. Besides giving 
directions for making the various 
delicacies usually prepared with an 
electrical chafing dish, suggested 
menus for a week of breakfasts, 
lunches and dinners are given. The 
object in compiling the booklet, the 
company declares, is to give users 
of its stove a more definite idea of 
just what can be expected from the 
table stove. The book is not intended 
for general distribution but is to be 
supplied with each Armstrong stove. 
Dealers now having in stock stoves 
which were put out before the book 
was published are entitled to suffi- 
cient copies so that a book will ac- 
company each stove now in stock. 
Besides the cook book, some smaller 
folders, containing suggested menus, 
are available. They make very in- 
teresting and practical “dealer helps.” 





An Electrical Education 
for the Housewife 


How many women there are whose 
knowledge of electricity is based 
upon two operations—turning the 
Switch on and turning it off. With 
the increase in number of electrical 
appliances in constant use in the 
home today, however, it is really 
necessary that the housewife have 
at least a “smattering of the whys 
and wherefores of electric service so 
that she can intelligently discuss 


country. 


Lancaster, Pa. 


housewiring with the contractor and 
select with confidence and good judg- 
ment the new electrical equipment 
that is added to the home from time 
to time. 

“Wiring the Home,” a new booklet 
recently issued by the Woman’s 
Home Companion, is intended to 
provide the housewife with electrical 
information. It contains reprints of 
house-wiring articles written by 
Mary Ormsbee Whitton, well-known 
authority on the subject of elec- 
tricity in the home. Included in the 
booklet is also a dictionary of elec- 
trical terms, expressed in non- 
technical and every-day language. 
Copy of the booklet may be obtained 
from the Woman’s Home Companion, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
for 10c. 





The Appleton Electric Company, Chi- 
cago, is distributing some new circulars 
on its “Adapt-A-Lite,” “Reelite,” “Uni- 
lets” and its new type of laundry fit- 
ting which permits the use of a branch 
circuit from the meter. The outlet may 
be locked when not in use to prevent 
theft of current. 


If every electrical merchant in the 
field would take and read your magazine 
it would mean better shops and more 
efficient merchandising all 


over the 


Manson Electric Contracting Company, 


Manson, lowa 


Are the Schools of Your 
Town Properly Lighted ? 


“Gloom and glare—in the words of 
the illuminating expert, are the two 
things to be avoided.” says the 
Beardslee Chandelier Manufactur- 
ing Company in its now _ school- 
lighting broadside. “The powerful 
lamps now in common use are highly 
efficient but the intense brilliancy of 
the light they give is harmful to the 
eyes if not modified by enclosing the 
bare lamp in diffusing glassware,” 
the circular continues. “To obtain 
best results, however, mere diffusion 
is not enough—the light must be di- 
rected to the working planes, or in 
other words, to the students’ backs 
and to the blackboards.”’ 

This broadside on the “Denzar” 
unit for school lighting has been pre- 
pared by the company to assist deal- 
ers in selling better lighting to 
schools, as this is the season of the 
year when new lighting equipment is 
usually installed in old school build- 
ings. Dealers wishing to circular- 
ize the members of their local school 





An Entire Town and Railroad to Put in Your Window 
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In too many cases, elaborate window dis- 
plays can only be achieved where a great 
amount of window space is available. 3ut 
this is not the case with the scenic rail- 
way display designed by the Lionel Corpo- 
ration, New York City, for distribution to 
its dealers. This scenic display has 
flexible mountains which can be placed in 
any desired position and the backgroun’ 
can be moved backward or forward to fit 


any space at the dealer’s disposal. Special 
large metal tunnels, three large reproduc- 
tions of mountains (each 36 in. x 18 in.) 
and two large panels representing the sky 
line (72 x 28 in.) complete the effect. The 
completely-wired base, the mountains and 
the sky background are furnished free by 
the company while a very nominal sum is 
charged for the actual accessories and 
miniature houses used in the display. 
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board can obtain copies of the broad- 
side from the Beardslee Company 
upon request, or the company will 
mail the broadside direct to any ad- 
dress furnished by the dealer. 





Manufacturers’ Booklets 
and Catalogs 


Herbert H. Frost, 154 West Lake 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Catalog of “Frost” 
and “Remler” radio products. 

Hubbard & Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Catalog No. 24, listing hardware and 
electrical construction specialties. 


The Russell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Greenfield, Mass. Catalog No. 5, 
screw plates. 

The Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, 
Mich. General Catalog No. 11, listing 
measuring and mechanical tools. 

The Erie Tool Works, Erie, Pa. 
Electricians’ tools. 


The Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis.  Publica- 
No. 3082, describing C-H_ electric 
elevator controllers. 

The Crescent Washing Machine Com- 
pany, New Rochelle, N. Y. Catalogs 
describing electric dish washers. 

Central Radio Laboratories, 303 Six- 
teenth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. Bul- 
letin listing radio products. 


The Cincinnati Electrical Tool Com- 
pany, 1501 Freeman Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Bulletin No. 114, listing drill;, 
grinders and buffers. 





Curtis Lighting, Inc., has recently 
published a book, “Store Lighting with 
X-Ray Reflectors” which points out to 
the reader the points that must be 
taken into consideration when interior 
lighting is selected; when the mer- 
chant plans to light up his show-cases 
and make them more than mere dis- 
play racks; and his show windows real 
sales producers. A copy of the book 
can be obtained by writing direct to 
the advertising department of Curtis 
Lighting, Inc., 1119 West Jackson Bou- 
levard, Chicago. 


“Profit and Loss in Clean Linen’ is 
the title of a booklet issued by the 
American Ironing Machine Company, 
Chicago. The booklet, as announced 
by the company, is “a comprehensive 
statement of facts, figures and common 
sense reasons why all modern hotels, 
hospitals, schools, clubs and similar 
institutions should do their own wash- 
ing and ironing on their own premises.” 


The American Radio & Research 
Corporation has issued a booklet “The 
Voice of the Air.” “‘Empty Ether’ 
they used to call the space between 
the earth and the sky, but that was 
before the discovery of radio,” reads 
the opening sentence. “Radio has 
peopled space with the tongues of the 
universe. From leagues beyond the 
horizon—through cloud-banks, fogs and 
snow—the voice of the air comes down 
to your fireside, with its treasure of 
song, story and news.” 


“Better Factory Lighting” 


How better factory lighting in- 
creases production and reduces labor 
turnover is told in the new 24-page 
consumer booklet prepared by the 
Society for Electrical Development 
for mailing to executives and man- 
agers of industrial plants. It is well 
illustrated and takes up every phase 
of the value of better lighting in 
factories and industrial plants and 
shows by graphic illustrations the 
benefits obtained by improved illumi- 
nation. Prices and information re- 
garding the booklet may be obtained 
from the Society’s offices at 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





“Cozy Comfort in Zero Weather” is 
the name of a new booklet recently 
issued by the American Thermostat 
Company, Newark, N. J., on _ its 
“Marvel” thermostatic control device 
for steam and hot water boilers, hot 
air furnaces, district steam, gas and oil 
burning valves and apparatus and for 
all kinds and styles of heaters. 


Arthur Rosenberg Company., Inc., 
advertising agents, 110 West Thirty- 





A Flashlight Department 
That Makes Its Own Sales 




















As every dealer knows from experience, 
flashlights are not readily adaptable to 
artistic display. To provide the local color 
required to make a display effective, the 
French Battery & Carbon Company, Madi- 
son, Wis., has devised a method of ‘‘dress- 
ing up” the store while making sales. This 
medium is the flashlight cabinet illustrated, 
known as the “Ray-O-Lite Saleswinner 
Cabinet.” It provides for the testing of 
batteries before the purchaser’s eyes, it 
tests lamps as sold, rotates stock automati- 
cally, keeping batteries fresh, and enables 
the most inexperienced clerks to sell proper 
sizes of batteries and lamps to each cus- 
tomer. As shown, the cabinet comes equipped 
with an electric sign and the prices and 
stock numbers are also listed for’ easy 
reference. 


fourth Street, New York, is now dis- 
tributing to radio manufacturers the 
first issue of the Radio Advertisers’ 
Data Book which it has compiled and 
published. This fifty-four page book 
contains the advertising rates, circula- 
tion, mechanical requirements and other 
data regarding all the radio consumer 
and trade publications, as well as those 
general magazines which feature radio, 


The Central Electric Company, 316 
South Wells Street, Chicago, has ready 
for distribution its new General Catalog 
No. 40. “In this issue, which super- 
sedes all others,” says the company, 
“we have endeavored to include all 
material and appliances that are useful 
and necessary in the construction and 
operation of electrical installations of 
every character.” 


The Ward Leonard Electric Company, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., has prepared a 
booklet, known as Bulletin No. 62, on 
its “Controlite” system for stage and 
theatre lighting. 


The Waterbury Metal Wares Con- 
pany, Waterbury, Conn., is distributing 
its No. 2 catalog on electric lighting 
specialties. Described in the booklet 
are the company’s screwless holders 
and ceiling lights; upright and inverted 
holders for silk, parchment and glass 
shades, adjustable holders, clusters, 
dome hangers and ball joints as well as 
the “Practi-Lite” adjustable portable 
lamps manufactured by this company. 


The Stearns Motor Manufacturing 
Company. Ludington, Mich., has issued 
a new circular on its farm electric 
plant. The folder is entitled “Farm 
Homes With City Comforts” and lists 
more than thirty operations that can 
be performed by the use of an electric 
plant. 


The Ajax Electric Specialty Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., has ready for 
distribution to its dealers some attrac- 
tive display material to help bring in- 
creased sales of wiring devices. In- 
cluded in this material are two large 
colorful window posters in deep yellow 
with red border and red and _ black 
letters; an easel-back counter display 
card showing the various uses for the 
“Ajax” plural plug; the small price- 
tag which contains in miniature ex- 
amples of four uses for the socket plug, 
as well as envelope folders on its plug 
and crystal radio set. All “Ajax” prod- 
ucts are contained in bright red cartons 
and a red counter display which will 
accommodate several cartons is also 
available. 


The Black & Decker Company, Balti- 
more, Md., has announced its new 
No. 7 catalog on portable electric tools 
and shop equipment. This new catalog 
is a colorful edition, having deep 
orange covers with imprint in black 
and gold. The company has also issued 
folders containing many helpful sug- 
gestions for electric-drill sales in the 
70,000 automotive repair shops of the 
country. 


The Independent Electrical Supply 
Company, of 52 Murray Street, New 
York, has just issued its new catalog; 
containing a description of its line of 
electrical supplies, appliances, motor- 
driven apparatus, radio, etc. 
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News of the Electrical Trade 


“Council of Electrical Leagues” to Promote 
and Co-ordinate Local League Development 


cipal local electrical leagues of 


RR cial eat clectrie of the prin- 
the United States and Canada met 


in conference, Sept. 2 to 6, at Associa- . 


tion Island, Henderson Harbor, N. Y., 
with more than forty leagues officially 
represented. W. E. Robertson of Buf- 
falo presided. 

Among the important matters on the 
program was the report of the commit- 
tee appointed last year on national 
organization of local electrical leagues. 
Of this committee Earl E. Whitehorne 
was chairman. The committee held 
three meetings, in Buffalo, New York 
and Atlantic City, and made a thorough 
study of the experience with national 
affiliation of local associations in other 
fields) As a result it proposed five 
articles of confederation, the purposes 
of which were thus stated: 

A. To provide means for the sys- 


tematic interchange of ideas and 
methods between leagues. 
B. To promote new local leagues 


based on the best practices of existing 
leagues. 

€. To develop certain standards and 
principles based on the experience of 
leagues throughout the country. 

D. To provide for an annual confer- 
ence of delegates of local electrical 
leagues. 

E. To provide a League Council 
which may act for the local leagues in 
fostering the objective named in the 
foregoing. 

F. To establish a working arrange- 
ment between the League Council, rep- 
vesenting the local leagues, and the 
Society for Electrical Development, 
whereby the existing facilities and ex- 
perience of the Society may be utilized 
as a national clearing house for league 
activities and to provide a national 
service to local leagues. 

The following league representatives 
were elected to serve as the League 
Council: 


New England.—H. F. Wallace, Edison 
Lamp Works of General Electric Company, 
Boston, 

Eastern States.—Walter J. Drury, West- 
ern Electric Company, president New York 
Electrical League, vice-president New York 
Electrical Board of Trade; E, A. Roeser, 
Rochester (N. Y¥.) Gas & Electric Com- 
Dany, Rochester Electric League; D. C. 
Birdsell, Decorative Lamp & Shade Com- 
felbhie “adelphia, Electric Club of Phila- 


ts East Central States —J. E. North, Cleve- 
and Electric Illuminating Company, presi- 
ent Electrical League of Cleveland. 
prtiddle Atlantic States—H. A. Brooks, 
is omac Electric Power Company, Wash- 
=, Electric League of Washington. 
Ge outheastern States.—Charles A. Collier, 
a Railway & Power Company, At- 
Gn Atlanta Electrical Association. 
reat Lakes States.—T. C. Russell, Rus- 


ro Electric Company, Chicago, Electric 
= of Chicago. 
North Central States.—M. A. Buehler, 


Western Electric C 
a ule > Company, Minneapolis. 
Prantl Western States.—F. B. Adam, 
Dresia Adam Electric Company, St, Louis, 
Sident St. Louis Electrical Board of 


Trade; W. B. De Forest, Western Electric 
Company, Kansas City, president Kansas 
City Electric Club. 

Southwestern States.—C. W. Davis, Dal- 
las Power & Light Company, Dallas, Tex. 

Rocky Mountain States—Harry D. Ran- 
dall, General Electric Company, Denver, 
chairman Electrical Co-operative League. 

Northwestern States—Harry J. Martin, 
National Carbon Company, Seattle, presi- 
dent Electric Club of Seattle; R. M. Blake, 
Utah Power & Light Company, Salt Lake 
City, secretary-treasurer Rocky Mountain 
Electrical Co-operative League. 

Pacific Coast States.—C. H. Hutchinson, 
Journal of Electricity, San Francisco, San 
Francisco Electrical Development League ; 
K. E. Van Kuren, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles. 
Electric Club of Los Angeles. 

Canada.—J. Lightbody, British Columbia 
Electric Railway Company, Vancouver, 
honorary secretary Electrical Service 
League of British Columbia; G. R. Wright, 
Canadian General Electric Company, Mani- 
toba Electric Association, Winnipeg; E. M. 
Ashworth, Toronto Hydro-Electric System, 
Electric Service League; M. K. Pike, North- 
ern Electric Company, Montreal. 

Also, representing the Society for Elec- 
trical Development.—J. Robert Crouse, 
Cleveland; M. A. Curran, Western Electric 
Company, New York; Robertson, 
Robertson-Cataract Electric Company, Buf- 
falo; J. F. Tritle, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, New York; 
Earl E. Whitehorne, ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING, New York. 


It is expected that this League Coun- 
cil will hold its first meet’ng in Cleve- 
land, following the fall meeting of the 
Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Association, 
on November 19, 20 and 21. 





Electragists Issue Booklet on 
Armored Cable Wiring 


The Association of Electragists, In- 
ternational, is distributing to members 
a report of results arrived at so far 
in an investigation on armored cable 
wiring which is being made by Arthur 
L. Abbott, technical director of the as- 
sociation. This is in the form of a 


twelve-page booklet entitled “Prelim- 
inary Report on Armored Cable Wiring 
Labor Costs and Installation Methods.” 

It is the intention that this work 
shall continue for a number of months, 
but in view of the fact that no estimat- 
ing data of this nature has ever been 
published, and that the ease of installa- 
tion and low cost of this kind of wiring 
are not well understood in some local- 
ities, it was deemed advisable to pub- 
lish a preliminary report at this time 
in order to give the industry the imme- 
diate benefit of the work. 


Materials and Installation Methods 
Described in Detail 


The section dealing with materials 
and installation methods describes the 
work in considerable detail. it is illus- 
trated with cuts of typical ceiling out- 
let boxes, sketches of methods of in- 
stalling switch boxes, and a sketch and 
half-tone showing clearly how a skilled 
workman cuts the cable. 

Under the heading of “Handling the 
Job” the contractor is advised to make 
a layout of some kind for every job; 
the importance of an adequate supply 
of tools and materials and of proper 
supervision is pointed out; and the 
actual method of procedure on the job 
is briefly described. 

The contractor is urged to keep cer- 
tain simple cost records of his jobs, 
so that he can check the labor units 
and if necessary modify them to fit his 
own particular conditions, both as to 
the class of work done and the effi- 
ciency of the labor he employs. 

The methods of estimating work in 
the various classes of buildings are 
fully covered. Standard times are 
tabulated for each class of building. 
It is advised that labor on the outlet 
boxes and cable in common new resi- 
dences, old houses, and apartment 
buildings be figured by means of a time 
allowance per outlet. In unusually 
large and fine residences, the time al- 

(Continued on page 4664) 

















JOBBER’S SALESMEN GO TO SCHOOL—-MANUFACTURERS’ MEN AS TEACHERS 


The class room method of instruction was 
followed during the recent saies confer- 
ence of the Tel-Radio Electric Compny, 
Houston, Tex. The ‘students’—jobber 


salesmen, 4 few dealers and central station 
representatives moved {1 
where 
displavs. 


m reom to room, 


manufacturers had their individual 
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New Merchandise to Sell and 
Where to Buy It 


Appliances, Wiring Devices and Radio Supplies Which 
Manufacturers and Jobbers are Putting on the Market 


Including Many New Appliances Suitable for the Home Electric 


















For Your Further Information— 
We Are Now Including “Intended 
Selling Prices” of New Products 


In response to suggestions from 
readers that the usefulness and 
service of this department “New 
Merchandise to Sell” would be fur- 
ther enhanced if we included prices 
with our descriptions of new prod- 
ucts, Electrical Merchandising is 
now publishing on these pages, 
“intended retail selling pr'ces” of 
articles, where such information is 
available. The intended retail sell- 
ing price given in each instance is 
the price at which it is expected the 
article can be sold to the retail pur- 
chaser, after the customary distribu- 
tion costs have been allowed for. 

In no case, of course, is the figure 
given to be taken as setting a price 
at which the product must or should 
be sold by the retailer. Instead, the 
prices set down on this and the fol- 
lowing pages are given merely for 
the convenience of our merchant- 
readers—to afford them approximate 
figures by which to gage roughly 
the probable market with their own 
respective clientele. 


How to Use and File 
These Items 








PASTE ON CARDS 























Every item, with its illustration, wiil 
fit a standard 8-in. by 5-in. filing card. 
Or, if preferred, these items can he pasted 
on sheets of paper for binding in a loose- 
leaf catalog or folder. 























Electric Hair-Dryer Attach- 
ment for Vacuum Cleaner 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


For use with its vacuum cleaners, 
the Torringto1 Company, Torrington. 
Conn., has brousht out an electrically- 
heated hair dryer attachment which 
can be plugged into the usual hose con- 
nected to the tlcwer attachment on the 
cleaner. The dryer delivers a_ large 
quantity of either cold or hot air, the 
dryer heater being turned on by push- 
ing the button shown. This attachment 
can also be used for drying gloves, furs, 
fabrics. shoes, or animals after bath 
Price $5 








Phonograph Motor 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


That it is a direct-drive motor, run- 
ning at constant turntable speed (from 
78 to 80 revolutions per minute) with- 
out belt, gear or friction disc reduction 
is claimed by the manufacturer of the 
electric phonograph motor illustrated, 
the Hutches Engineering Association, 
Inc., 80 Maiden Lane, New York City. 
The motor is universal and operates on 
any 110-volt d.c. or a.c., allowing for a 
ten per cent voltage variation. The 
speed is regulated by a lever. Intended 
retail price, $30. 


























Mill Type Reflector Lamp 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


A mill type lamp that carries its own 
reflector has been developed by_ the 
Hygrade Lamp Company, Salem, Mass. 
It has many uses, the company explains, 
in the machine shop, for bench work, 
garage, shop work, in the home and in 
factories for close-up work where 2 
shade is inconvenient and where bare 
lamps cannot be used because of glare. 
An enameled reflector coating covers 
the upper portion of the lamp and 7) 
per cent of the light, therefore, is down 
where it is needed. Intended retail price, 
110 to 125 volts, 25 and 50 watts, 35c.; 
220 to 250 volts, 50 watts only, 37c. 








Ironer 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


The ironing roll of the new “Holland 
Maid” ironer announced by the Holland 
Maid Company, Holland, Mich., is 48 in. 
long 8 in. in diam. The ironer is oper- 
ated from the ordinary lamp socket. 
The “overhang” end permits the iron- 
ing of ruffles, collars, cuffs, shirts, ete. 
An electric light is so located on the 
ironer to flood the roll and work shelf 
with light. Full length hand and foot 
controls are provided. Intended retail 
price, $185. 





Soldering Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


For general home use and in radio 
work, the Gold Seal Electric Company, 
2110 Woodland Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has brought out a new soldering iron 
which has flat-style copper tip which 
unscrews and is relacable. Another fea- 
ture of the device is its cool handle. 
Intended retail price, $1. 
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Reflecter Heater 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


“Sun Heat” is the name of the new 
bowl heater brought out by _ the 
Waage Electric Company, 5,100 West 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. It has 
13-in. solid copper adjustable reflector 
and its height overall is 164 in. The 
base is ornamental, with bronze finish. 
Consumes 660 watts. The nickel chro- 
mium element is replaceable. Intended 
retail price No. 130, $6; No. 131, in old 
ivory finish, $7. 








Radio Tube 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


The new “Brendonne”’ Type 201-A 
radio tube made by the Brendonne Cor- 
poration, Orange, N. J., its manufac- 
turer points out, draws but 3 amp., 6 
volts. It has standard base and is 
made for use as detector, amplifier and 
oscillator tube. “A tube is only as 
good as its filament,” says the manu- 
facturer in drawing attention to this 
outstanding feature of the new tube. 
Intended list price, $3.50. 





Set-Up Box for Loom or 


Conduit Installation 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


To simplify installation the ‘Union” 
set-up box of the Chicago Fuse Manu- 
facturing Company, Laflin and 15th 
Streets, Chicago, is completely assem- 
bled, for loom or conduit installation. 
The loom box is a 3% in. shallow ceiling 
box and has eight clean knockouts. For 
conduit, the box has four clean knock- 
outs. It is 4 in. in diameter and 4 in. 
deep. For loom, with ears, stud, one or 
two clamps and with bar hanger, it is 
listed at 56c.; for conduit, without ears, 
with stud and and with bar hanger, it 
is listed at 50c. 




















Electric tron with White Por- 
celain Handle and Body 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 

3eing a poor conductor, the white 
porcelain body of the new 6-lb. iron, 
manufactured by the Quality Appliances 
Company, Riverside, Ill., keeps. the 
handle cool and holds the heat in the 
iron. The aluminum stand furnished 
with the iron is reversible, and has 
rounded rests which cannot mar or 
scratch the polished surface of the 
iron. Sold complete with cord, plug 
and stand. 














Loudspeaker 

Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 

Three different types of horn are 
made for the new reproducer brought 
out by Grigsby-Grunow-Hinds Com- 
pany, 4540 Armitage Avenue, Chicago. 
Model W-10 has a black horn with 
black base; No. W-20 has shell horn 
with black base; and W-50 has mother- 
of-pearl horn with ivory base, silver- 
trimmed. In this loudspeaker, the per- 
manent magnet as well as the large 
electro-magnet have been eliminated. 
The diaphragm, it is explained, is placed 
under a tension which is adjustable and 
in no way interferes with the flux 
changes of the operating electro-mag- 
net. The construction also includes an 
air gap which is adjustable. The horn 
itself is made of “Pyralin,” a cellu- 
loid-like composition. Intended retail 
price of W-10, $12.50; W-20, $15; W-59, 
$20. 

4 


Voltage Tester 

Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 

A new type of voltage tester, one 
which does not require the use of lamps, 
has been announced by the Square D 
Company, Detroit, Mich. It is made to 
indicate whether the current is a.c. or 
d.c. and to indicate voltage up to 600 
volts. It is enclosed in a rugged fiber 
housing and requiring no lamps, is easy 
to carry about. It may also be used in 
emergencies as a voltmeter. 























Vase Adapter 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


The Kelton Manufacturing Company, 
Worcester, Mass., has brought out a 
vase adapter to convert a favorite vase 
into an electric lamp. It may be used 
with large Japanese vases as floor 
lamps or with a small vase as boudoir 
lamp, as desired. The holding attach- 
ment consists of a _ heavily-weighted 
cylinder which hangs near the bottom, 
holding the fixture and shade firmly in 
Place, thus lowering the center of 
Bravity and preventing the vase from 
being top-heavy. The wood tops are 
made in sizes from 1 in. to 12 in. in 
diameter, in steps of 4 in. Wood bases 


to match are available whenever de- 
sired. 




















Christmas Tree Reflector 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 
A wire attachment to hold it securely 
to the Christmas tree is a prominent 
feature of the new reflector brought out 
by the Rodale Manufacturing Coumipatiy, 
492 Broome Street. New York City. The 
reflector has three-leaf copper’ back. 
Approximate retail price, about lc. 
each. 
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lowance per outlet is increased to 
cover the more careful work required, 
extra time is to be added for all out- 
lets occurring in paneled work, and a 
job factor is introduced to cover lost 
time occasioned by delays in the 
progress of the building. On account 
of variations in the quantity of cable 
per outlet in a building of the com- 
mercial type, it is necessary in such 
buildings to apply labor units to both 
the outlet boxes and the cable. 





Standard Set for Hard Rub- 
ber Radio Panels 


The Rubber Association of America, 
Inc., has adopted stringent quality 
standards for hard rubber radio panels, 
as well as a special diamond-shaped 
symbol which will appear on panel con- 
tainers to indicate that the panels meet 
the Association’s standards. This sym- 
bol may be used only by manufacturing 
members of the Rubber Association 
whose panels conform to those require- 
ments. Its use signifies that the manu- 
facturers guarantee the quality and 
special suitability of their products for 
radio work. 





Anniversary of Incandescent 
Lamp to Be Celebrated 


With the electrical industry celebrat- 
ing the forty-fifth anniversary of the 
birth of the incandescent electric lamp, 
and the annual Electrical Exposition 
holding forth in New York, the last 
week of October will be an important 
period in local electrical circles. 

The first successful incandescent 
lamp was made by Thomas Edison on 
October 21, 1879, after months of re- 
search and experiment in his laboratory 
at Menlo Park, N. J., and three years 
later, September 4, 1882, electric light- 
ing was introduced commercially in 
New York. The anniversary of the 
great inventor’s achievement is always 
observed by the electrical industry and 
this being the forty-fifth birthday spe- 
cial plans are being formulated. Prom- 
inent among these plans will be the 
observance of Edison Lamp Day at the 
Electrical Exposition in New “York. 
The exposition will be held at the 
Grand Central Palace from October 15 
to 25 and the twenty-first, which oc- 
curs on Tuesday, will be marked by a 
number of special features. There will 
be a historical display showing the de- 
velopment of electric lamps from Edi- 
son’s first laboratory products to the 
high efficiency lamps now in use. 





; The Sangamo Electric Company of 
Springfield, Ill., announces the appoint- 
ment of Reginald M. Campbell as spe- 
cial representative, to co-operate par- 
ticularly with the central stations and 
other public utilities throughout the 
country. His permanent headquarters 
will be at the New York office of the 
Sangamo company, 50 Church Street. 


_ The Advance Electric Company of 
Terre Haute, Ind., has moved into its 
new location at 945 Mulberry Street. 














| 

| Coming Conventions 
| Vacuum CLEANER MANU- 
fFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 3. 

THE ELECTRIC SHOW, Grand 
Central Palace, New York 
City, October 15-25. 
| ELECTRIC POWER CLUB, 
Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., October 
20-23. S. N. Clarkson, B. F. 
Keith Bldg., Cleveland. 

ILLUMINATING ENGINEER- 
ING SOCIETY, Briarcliff Manor, 
N. Y., October 27-31. N. D. 
Macdonald, 29 West 39th St., 
New York. 

THIRD NATIONAL RADIO EX- 
POSITION, Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York City, November 
3-8. 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLY JOB- 
BERS’ ASSOCIATION (SEMI- 
ANNUAL MEETING), Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, 
November 17. 





























The Freed-Eisemann Radio Corpora- 
tion is taking another floor of the 
Sperry Building, Brooklyn, where its 
factory is located. This floor located 
on the fifth story, will provide 17,000 
additional sq.ft. of factory space, to 
také care of the great demand for neu- 
trodyne receivers. 

















The only picture extant of an electrical 
man taken at an electrical convention not 
in golf togs. This is W. R. Putnam, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Idaho Power Company and the new chair- 
man of the Commercial Section of the 
National Electric Light Association, as he 
appeared at the recent convention of the 
Northwest association. 





To Discuss Cost of Selling 
Industrial Products 


To bring together the best experience 
of manufacturers who sell to industry, 
the National Industrial Advertisers’ 
Association will hold a two-day meet- 
ing in Chicago, Oct. 13 and 14. 

Presidents, advertising and _ sales 
managers of important companies have 
accepted places on the program. 

Among the papers thus far scheduled 
are the following: “Problems in Techni- 
cal Research,” by P. C. Gunion, Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Company; “Relations 
Between Advertising and Sales Depart- 
ment,” by Julius S. Holl, Link Belt 
Company; “Building a Large Industrial 
Business with Advertising,” by R. C. 
Beadle, Combustion Engineering Cor- 
poration; “Selling by Film,” by R. E. 
Condor, Boston Woven Hose and Rub- 
ber Company; “What Our Company Is 
Doing in Intensive Sales Work,” a 
group of five-minute talks by W. L. 
Schaeffer, National Tube Company, 
Edwin L. McFalls, Master Builders 
Company, Francis P. Bowman, Carbor- 
undum Company, R. F. Woods, Autocar 
Company, and E. J. Smythe, Fuller and 
Johnson Manufacturing Company; 
“The Source of Data in Industrial Ad- 
vertising,” by Ezra W. Clark, Clark 
Trucktractor Company; “What Manv- 
facturers Can Do through United Ef- 
fort to Secure Better Industrial Adver- 
tising,” by P. L. Thomson, Western 
Electric Company. 

The meetings will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. Fur- 


_ther information can be secured by ad- 


dressing H. L. Delander, acting secre- 
tary, National Industrial Advertisers’ 
Association, 836 South Michigan Ave- 
nue. 





Department Stores’ Margin 
28.2 per Cent, Net Profit 
1.9 per Cent 


Lower costs of operation in depart- 
ment stores, without sacrifice of net 
profits are shown by the Harvard Bu- 
reau’s research into the costs of doing 
business among department stores and 
specialty shops in 1923. In 403 depart- 
ment stores with net sales less than 
$1,000,000 each in 1923, the common 
figure for total expense was 26.3 per 
cent of net sales; gross margin 28.2 
per cent; net profit 1.9 per cent, and 
rate of stock-turn 2.4 times a year. 
The tabulations of the statements of 
forty-one departmentized specialty 
stores showed a total expense of 29.6 
per cent, a gross margin of 32.9 per 
cent, a net profit of 3.3 per cent, and 4 
stock-turn rate of 5.9 for the year. 





Charles A. Dean has been appointed 
manager of the appliance department 
of the Lowell (Mass.) Electric Light 
Corporation. Mr. Dean was formerly 
manager of this department in_ the 
Cambridge (Mass.) Electric Light 
Company and in the Connecticut Light 
& Power Company, Waterbury, Cont. 
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Torrington Company An- 
nounces Policy of Selling 
Through Dealers 


“The fact that we decided sometime 
ago to discontinue our retail sales 
branches and to discontinue selling our 
product direct to the user, has given the 
trade an erroneous impression that we 
were to discontinue the manufacture of 
our vacuum cleaner,” said O. J. Rohde, 
general manager of the Torrington 
Company’s cleaner division to a rep- 
resentative of Electrical Merchandising. 
“We wish to correct that impression. 
We are of the opinion that we as manu- 
facturers should find desirable outlets 
for our product through established 
reputable dealers, they in turn to dis- 
pose of the product direct to users. 

“Considerable has been said, both 
ways, as to which are the better and 
proper channels of distribution for 
vacuum cleaners—that is, whether 
manufacturers should receive profits 
from the manufacture, from the sale to 
the user and also from the financing, 
or should be contented with a manu- 
facturing profit, leaving the dealer to 
secure his profit through the resale 
of the cleaner. Our judgment is that 
reliable dealers should be appointed 
throughout the country, that they be 
given the immediate co-operation, and 
that is as far as the manufacturer 
should go. 

“We want to go on record and advise 
the trade in general that we are not 
going out of the cleaner business. On 
the contrary, not only do we propose 
to stay in this line of business but aim 
to build upon our present position. We 
will continue manufacturing our Model 
C revolving-brush-type cleaner, and 
have designed and are ready to market 
what we call our Model D pure-suction 
cleaner. This model will be furnished 
with attachments, which are _ inter- 
changeable on both types. Another 
novelty we are making is an electric 
hair-dryer attachment, by which the 
regular vacuum cleaner blower is made 
to deliver a stream of either heated or 
cold air, thus doubling the cleaner’s use- 
fulness.” 


Brisk Demand for Radio 
Predicted Throughout Fall 


With radio sales 50 per cent greater 
than any previous summer manufac- 
turers are looking forward to a Fall 
and Winter season that will set a new 
record in the purchase and use of radio 
apparatus, according to the report of 
the radio apparatus section of the As- 
sociated Manufacturers of Electrical] 
Supplies. 

Many manufacturers, influenced, in 
part, by the advance orders for ap- 
paratus placed by dealers who are in 
close touch with the buying public, are 
enlarging their production facilities to 
meet the expected demand of the 
months to come. Should the expecta- 
tions reflected by a majority of the re- 
ports be realized, sales of radio ap- 
paratus and supplies during the com- 
Ing Fall, Winter and Spring will aggre- 





gate $350,000,000, or about twice the 
record of the corresponding period of 
1923-24. 





Tlluminating Engineering 
Society Convention, 


Oct. 27 


Briarcliff Lodge, selected for the 
Eighteenth Annual Convention of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, Octo- 
ber 27 to 30, 1924, is situated in the 
heart of Westchester County, one of 
the most beautiful sections of New 
York State. From Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York City, it may be reached 
in about one hour by train and about 
one hour and a half by motor. 

William J. Clark, vice-president of 
the Westchester Lighting Company, and 
formerly a vice-president of the society, 
is serving as chairman of the general 
committee, and is now completing plans 
for a very interesting program for the 
Convention. 





Florida Electragists Meet 
at Tampa 


At its fourth meeting, held at Tampa, 
August 18, the Florida Association of 
Electragists voted unanimously in 
favor of the “All Metal State,” and the 
“Uniform Inspection Law.” Charles A. 
Collier, regional director of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, and 
George E. Jaquet of the Society for 
Electrical Development, spoke on the 
Better Home Lighting Contest. A. W. 
Houston of Palatka, also made a short 
talk asking the co-operation of every 
electrical contractor-dealer in the State 
in putting over the contest. The asso- 
ciation will hold its next meeting at 
Miami on November 17. 





The Ohio Electric & Controller Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, announces the 
appointment of G. R. Horne as its dis- 
trict sales manager, magnet depart- 
ment; 2158 Penobscot Building, Detroit, 
Mich. 


The Coast Radio Supply Company, 
San Francisco, Calif., organized by 
Henry E. Lapkin, formerly of the Na- 
tional Carbon Company, and Harry L. 
Auger, formerly of McCoy Motor Sup- 
ply Company, has opened its new 
quarters at 648 Howard Street with a 
complete stock of radio receiving sets, 
accessories and parts. The company 
will wholesale only. Both Mr. Lapkin 
and Mr. Auger are well known to the 
trade. 


E. H. Diener of Reading, Pa., for 12 
years with the supply department of 
the Philadelphia Electric Company, and 
well known to the electric and hard- 
ware trade in central and eastern Penn- 
sylvania, has been. appointed sales 
representative in that territory for the 
Security Electric Mfg. Company of Chi- 
cago, manufacturers of Security heat- 
ing appliances. 


Omaha’s Electrical Show, scheduled 
to be held during the week of Nov. 10, 
has been canceled, according to a state- 
ment from A. J. Cole, in charge of the 
committee on arrangements. 


The International Association of Mu- 
nicipal Electricians will hold its twenty- 
ninth annual convention at The Par- 
tridge Inn, Augusta, Ga., October 14 to 
17. H. B. Kirkland is chairman of the 
exhibit committee, and welcomes in- 
quiries from manufacturers who wish 
to display their goods. Arrangements 
are being made for those who care to 
go by boat to Savannah, thence by 
train to Augusta. Reservations can be 
made with William R. Arbuckle, secre- 
tary, Bayonne, N. J. 


The E-Z-Toon Radio Company has 
taken over the manufacture and sale 
of the E-Z-Toon radio dial, which was 
formerly manufactured by the Butler 
Manufacturing Company of Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. Charles Sparks, formerly 
with the Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Company, has joined the organiza- 
tion as general manager. The offices 
will remain at the same address, 3236 
West Washington Street. 

The Lincoln Radio Company of Los 


Angeles, Cal., has moved to 1151 San- 
tee Street. 

















Even the National Home Electric, now 
open to the public on the Million Dollar 
Pier, had to share honors with Atlantic 
City’s bathing beauties during the open- 
ing ceremonies. The lucky openers are 
Conrad Ekholm; Clifton H. Howell, 


general manager Atlantic City Electric 
Company; S. P. Leeds; Oliver Filer; 
Richard E. Swift, commercial mapager 
Atlantic City Electric Company; A. T 


Nicholas; and B. Davies, president of the 
exhibit committee. 
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Electric Soldering Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


“Live Heat” is the name of a new 
soldering iron brought out by the Hart- 
ford Instrument Company, Inc., 308 
Pearl Street, Hartford, Conn. Its prin- 
cipal features, the manufacturer points 
out, are the forged copper renewable 
tip, the “Hot Tip” cartridge element, its 
light weight and its intended retail price 
of $2.50. 








Ceiling Fixture 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


Included in the new “Diamond Edge” 
line of fixtures developed by the In- 
candescent Supply Company, 468 West 
Broadway, New York City, is the ceil- 
ing fixture illustrated, known as No. 
25,021. The fixture is cast in one 
piece, the manufacturer explains, and 
may be obtained in a silver polychrome 
(“Polette’) finish or in a silver-gold 
and mauve finish, known as “Mauvine.” 





New Merchandise 
to Sell 


(Continued from third page preceding) 








Audio Frequency Transformer 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 
The Halldorson Cympany, 1772 Wil- 
son Avenue, Chicago, is manufacturing 
a new audio frequency transformer that 
has silicon steel core with air gaps to 
prevent distortion—the company points 
out; protected leads with soldered con- 


nections; bakelite terminal insulation. 
It is mounted with nickled standards 
and phosphor bronze shield. Ratio, 4 


to 1. Intended retail price, $4. 

















Display Device 

Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 

An advertising display that tells its 
entire story in a few minutes has been 
brought out by the Chester Mechanical 
Advertising Company, 1416 Broadway, 
New York City. It is known as the 
Mechanical Advertising Book, and, as 
shown by the illustration, the sales mes- 
age is contained in book form, the pages 
turning rapidly or slowly, as desired, by 
means of a small, 110-volt universal 
motor which is connected to the ordinary 
lamp socket. The book is bound in 
black, red or green fabrikoid leather, 
lettered in gold, and mounted on a solid 
frame which conceals the mechanism en- 
tirely. The standard size of the book is 
14 x 22 in. although size of 12 x 19 in. 
rors be obtained. Intended retail price 





“B” Storage Battery 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


Among the many unusual features of 
the new “Raydio” “B” storage battery 
made by the Jordon Battery Company, 
Ypsilanti, Mich., is the fact that no 
separators are used, giving free, un- 
obstructed passage of the current, it is 
pointed out, thus eliminating the hissing 
and sizzling that are often laid to sta- 
tic. The Lavier formula, it is declared, 
is applied to the manufacture of the 
“Ray-dio” batteries, 











Headset 


The “Pennsylvania” headset is a new 
product of Hamburg Brothers, 624 
Grant Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. Type E-25, 
made of aluminum, is listed at $3.50 
while Type L-32, all-bakelite set, is in- 
terded for sale at $5. 





Outlet Box Receptacle 
EKlectrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


Open terminals and_ sherardized 
covers characterize the new outlet box 
receptacles brought out by the E. H. 
Freeman Electric Company, 10 Prince 
Street, Trenton, N. J. No. 306 is a 
porcelain receptacle without cover and 
is listed at 25c.; No. 307 is supplied 
with 34-in. cover and is made to sell at 
45c.; and No. 308 is supplied with 4-in. 
cover, its intended price being 5lc. 












































Combination Outlet Box Cover 
and Shade Holder 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


The ABolite designs illustrated, made 
by the AB Products Division of_ the 
National Screw & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, consist of a 
standard 4-in. outlet box cover to which 
is attached an ABolite shade-holder. 
They are easy to install, it is explained, 
and permit the use of the ABolite 
shades of corresponding neck. Types 
SC and EC (left and middle designs) 
are intended for use where the lighting 
units are to be set close to the ceiling. 
These are made for sign receptacles 
only. Type CT (right) is made for 
standard receptacles. 








Variable Selector 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


The device illustrated, a variable 
clarifying selector, is declared be its 
manufacturers, Langbein & Kaufman, 
654 Grand Avenue, New Haven, Conn., 
to be a new tuning instrument in the 
radio field, replacing variocouplers, 
fixed couplers, tapped coils, aerial vari- 
ometers and aerial tuning devices. It 
is particularly designed for use with the 
company’s VT-25 vario-transformer but 
may be wsed, however, in the “Erla” 
reflex, straight regenerative, 1- or 2- 
tube reflex, straight RF radio frequency 
circuits and in fact wherever an an- 
tenna tuner is desired, the company 
explains. Intended retail price, $7. 
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Radio Set With Decorative 
Cabinet 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


To harmonize with interior furnish- 
ings of the Italian Renaissance period, 
the American Radio & Research Cor- 
poration, Medford Hillside, Mass., has 
designed its Amrad “Jewel” radio re- 
ceiver. This model has built-in loud- 
speaker and battery compartments. It 
has the Amrad circuit and is enclosed 
in an attractive cabinet, measuring 15 
in. x 29 in. x 17 in. Intended retail 
price, $285. 





Condenser 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


Another model of the new line of 
condensers with one-piece stator, 
brought out by the U. S. Tool Company, 
Newark, N. J., is type No. 4, illustrated, 
which is equipped with a new friction 
mechanism, making the condenser an 
all-vernier type, the manufacturer de- 
clares, and permitting critical tuning. 
The parts are metal with the exception 
of the pinion. The ratio is 9 to 1. It 
is equipped with a Kurz-Kasch 34-in. 
dial and 23-in. knob. The capacities 
are standard, from 0.00025 mfd. to 
0.001 mfd. Intended list price ranges 
from $5.55 to $7.20. 






BACK VIEW 


Bs 
FRONT VIEW 








Tuning Coil 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


A universal 3-circuit double rotor 
tuner, the “Coast-Coil’, has been 
brought out by the Foote Radio Corpor- 
ation, 107 North Nineteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. The mounting of the pri- 
mary winding on the inner rotor of 
the “ball type” insures the required 
maximum coupling, says the company. 
The plate circuit coil, on the outer 
rotor, is spaced far enough from the 
secondary winding on the stator to pre- 
vent distortion of signals. ‘The whole 
system is compact, it is explained, oc- 
cupying no greater length of panel 
space than an ordinary coil. A special 
“Coast-Coil” dial is furnished. In- 
tended retail price, $7. 





Phonograph Unit 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


Although the N. & K. phonograph unit 
was designed specially for use with the 
Victrola, it is adaptable to any stand- 
ard phonograph, being attached to the 
reproducer arm without screws or any 
special device, declares its distributor, 
Th. Goldschmidt Corporation, 15 Wil- 
liam Street, New York City. Each unit 
is packed in an attractive individual 
box with imitation black leather finish, 
imprinted in gold. A dozen units are 
packed in a three-color carton intended 
for counter display. Intended retail 
price of phonograph unit, $7.50. 











Electric Cigar Lighter 
for Automobiles 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


An attractive display stand accom- 
panies each dozen of “Jiffy-Lite’” cigar 
lighters, made by the Spielman Elec- 
tric Company, Inc., 311 West Fifty- 
ninth Street, *New York City. Two 
types of the lighter are available, Type 
W, for attachment to the steering wheel 
or any other convenient place in the 
car; and Type R, for attachment to the 
back of the front seat. Finished in 
nickel. Intended retail price, $1.95. 








Washing Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


All operating parts of the improved 
model No. 33 washer of the Horton 
Manufacturing Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., are enclosed beneath the tub, leav- 
ing the cover of the machine free from 
any mechanical parts. The “Dolly” or 
agitator of this model is also new in 
design, the manufacturer points out. 
Operated by 3-hp. motor. 








Electric Lantern 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


One of the popular models of electric 
lantern made by Dad’s Factories, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., is the light illustrated, 
No. 1, which is known as the general 
purpose portable model. It is equipped 
with a No. 41 specially-made lamp. 
Intended retail price, $4. 





Take-Up Cord Device 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 

Instructions in the 
use of electrical housec- 
hold appliances invari- 
ably emphasize the im- 
portance of keeping the 
cord free from kinks 
and off the floor. Many 
a conscientious house- 
wife is sorely troubled 
trying to find a way to 
follow these instructions 
but the appliance cord 


kinks all too easily. 
The Felso Products Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., 


has devised a_ cord-set 
which is designed to 
take up the extra length 
of cord and keep it out 
of the user’s way. It 
has many applications ; 
for the telephone cord, 
drop cord lights, perco- 
lators, toasters, grills, 
hot plates, etc. Intended 
retail price, $1. 
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Radio Condenser 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


The 44-plate model condenser made 
by the Bruno Radio Corporation, 300 
Water Street, New York City is 


known as the Laboratory type. Its 
construction provides eight separate ca- 
pacities, ranging from 0.001 down to 
0.000125 mfd., the company explains, 
and it can be used to tune several 
stages of frequency at one time. In- 
tended retail price, $7.50. 


New Merchandise 
to Sell 


(Continued from preceding page) 








Clamp Plate 
Elcctrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


The Johnson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 314 Cherry Street, Philadelphi‘, 
describes its ‘‘No-Draft” clamp plate a: 
a 4-in. cast-iron outlet plate designed 
for use with ¥,-in. flexible non-metallic 
tubing. It is a combination tripod and 
wood-block in cast iron with a clamp 
attached and fits right in, says the 
manufacturer. with the usual method 
of wiring. In lots of 100, about 10c. each. 























“Straight-Suction” Vacuum 
Cleaner 


Supplementing its well-known revolv- 
ing-brush type of vacuum cleaner (re- 
tail price $59.75) the cleaner division 
of the Torrington Company, Torrington, 
Conn., has just bought out the new 
“straight-suction” sweeper illustrated 
which cleans by air only and is designed 
to be sold at a retail price of $45. 

















Bath Room Fixture 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


Until quite recently it has been the 
custom to dismiss the subject of illumi- 
nation for the bath room with a dingy 
drop-light hung anywhere without re- 
gard to its importance as a lighting 
unit. There has, however, been a de- 
cided trend in the direction of attrac- 
tive as well as useful fixtures for the 
bath-room within the last year or two 
and many gaod-looking lighting de- 
signs have been presented by various 
manufacturers. The unit illustrated is 
made by the Acme Lighting Fixture 
Company, 107 West Thirteenth Street, 
New York City, and is known as No. 
8793. It is made to cover a 4-in. outlet 
box and comes complete with pull chain 
socket and French hook. It may be 
obtained in white enamel or ivory finish. 
Intended retail price, $5 











MERRY CHRISTMAS 





Christmas Tree Outfit 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


The Triangle Electro Trading 
pany, 632 Broadway, New York 
is manufacturing a “Detectolite” 
mas tree outfit so designed 
burned-out lamp can be 
located and the set kept illuminated 
until this lam» is replaced. Other sets 
can be connecced by means of the open- 
ing in the back of the unit. Interded 
retail price, $4. 


Com- 
City, 
Christ- 

that a 

immediately 


Ventilating Unit 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


For use in schools, hospitals and sim- 
ilar buildings, the Herman Nelson Cor- 
poration, Moline, Ill., has designed a 
ventilating system which provides for 
the installation of an individual heat- 
ing and ventilating system in each room 
to be ventilated. Each unit consists of 
a small motor, fan and radiator enclosed 
in a steel cabinet. The unit is made 
to take the air (delivering up to 81,000 
cu.ft. of fresh air per hour, it is pointed 
out) through the wall and is 38 in. high, 
making it unnecessary to cut through 
the window or obstruct l'ght in the 
room. 


















































Electric Humidifier 
Elcctrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


The new electric humidifier brought 
out. by the Ingersoll Company, 200 Kast 
Illinois Street, Chicago, performs a two- 
fold purpose—it is decorative and use- 
ful, for aside from its artistic appear- 
ance, it helps keep the air moist. It 
is 13% in. high and sets in a 14-in. 
irridescent glass bowl furnished in « va- 
riety of colors. It has 9-in. spray ring 
with 21 sprays. The 5-in. glass dome 
covers the mechanism and is lighted by 
two electric lamps, the reflection of 
which, while the fountain is in opera- 
tion, illuminates the water and colored 
glass bowl, giving the appearance of 
innumerable crystals. No water con- 
nection is required as the same water 
can be used over and over. Its intended 
retail price is $60. 





What’s new on the market? These pages will tell you. Sa 
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Double-Action Toaster 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


Last minute arrivals at the breakfast 
table can enjoy fresh hot toast without 
the seemingly long wait for the bread 
to be toasted first on one side and then 
on the other, for Manning Bowman & 
Company, Meriden, Conn., have brought 
out a new double-duty toaster that 
toasts both sides of the bread at once. 
The toaster has automatic toast release 
and replaceable element. Another con- 
venient feature of the device is the ease 
with which the sides of the toaster can 
be removed for cleaning out crumbs and 
dirt. Intended retail price, $8.5u. 





Radio Receivers 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


Two models of the new line of ‘‘Para- 
gon” sets recently developed by the 
Adams-Morgan Company, Inc., Upper 
Montclair, N. J., are here illustrated. No. 
3, the set shown at the right is a three- 
tube outfit that is characterized by its 
exceptional sensitiveness, loudspeaker 
volume and major dial control. Its in- 
tended retail price is $48.50. No. 4 isa 
four-tube set with single major dial 
control. It is listed at $65. All sets 
are enclosed in mahogany cabinets. The 
two models described, together with No. 
2, a two-tube set, intended for sale at 
$27.50, are ready for immediate delivery. 






































Electric 
Lantern 


Electrical 

Merchandising, 

October, 1924 

The Colonial 
lantern illustrated, 
No. 106, is a prod- 
uct of the Mutual 
Metal Manufac- 
turing Company, 
Chicago. The fix- 
ture has. clear 
glass panels per- 
mitting the inte- 
rior candle con- 
struct‘on to be 
Visible It is 
finished in rose, 
gold or brushed 
copper and is designed for either indoor 
or outdoor installation. 


























Boudoir Lamp with Regulating 
Feature 

Elcctrical Merchandising, October, 1924 

A portable lamp that can be turned 
up or down like gas has been announced 
by the R, D. Electric Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Six different degrees of 
light are provided in this one lamp, 
which may be used on either direct or 
alternating current. The lamp has «4 
metal base, silk oil-treated shade and its 
intended retail price is $9.50. 
































Condenser 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 

A single-mount ‘‘No-Los”’ radio con- 
denser has been developed by B. Gros- 
ser Sons Company, 51 Sudbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. It is built almost en- 
tirely of aluminum, the manufacturer 
points out, and has a capacity of .0005 
m.f.d. No screws are needed for its 
installation and only one hole in the 
panel is necessary. 








Combination Pendent Switch 
and Outlet 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 

The Bryant Electric Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., has brought out its No. 
29,081 combination pendent switch and 
“Spartan” convenience outlet for use 
with kitchen lighting units which are 
placed overhead and out of reach. The 
“Spartan” outlet is made to carry more 
than 660 watts at 250 volts and to take 
any standard parallel or tandem blade 
attachment plug cap. Intended retai! 
price, 75c. 





Portable Lamp with Regulating 
Socket 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 

Users of the ‘“Dim-A-Lite”’ socket— 
which provides five changes of light, 
from the dimmest possible light to 
bright illumination—will be glad _ to 
know that the Wirt Company, 5221 
Greene Street, Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has brought out a small 
portable lamp embodying the “Dim-A- 
Lite” feature. The lamp is made of 
brass with old ivory finish and is at- 
tractive in design. Intended retail 
price, $5. 











Aerial Tape for Indoor Use 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


“Talking Tape” is the effective name 


of a new aerial material for the indoor 
antenna. It is described by its manu- 
facturer, the Hope Webbing Company, 
Providence, R. I., as ‘“a_ carefully- 
woven combination of metallic strands 
and fibre, providing maximum receptive 


surface and extremely low resistance, 


thereby permitting high sensitivity in 
radio reception.” It is designed for use 
with tube or crystal receivers. Intended 
retail price, per 100 ft., $1. 





Violet Ray Outfit 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 

Ikastern Laboratories, Inc., 227 East 
Thirty-eighth Street, New York City, 
has brought out a new popular-priced 
violet ray outfit. It is similar in con- 
struction to the company’s No. 3 set, ex- 
cept that the new model has only one 
electrode. Intended retail price, $9.50. 
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1,500,000 owners— 
that’s the Hoover roster— 
hundreds of thousands 
more than has any 
other electric cleaner 
in the world. 
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New Merchandise 
to Sell 


(Continued from second page preceding) 





Loudspeaker 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


Hamburg Brothers, 624 Grant Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., are the manufacturers 
of the “Pennsylvania” loudspeaker. It 
is 24 in. high, has fibre horn and closed 
base and is adaptable to any unit. 
Recommended by the manufacturer for 
use with the new two-tube sets. In- 
tended retail price, with unit, $10; horn 
only, without unit, $7. 











Radiant Heater 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


Now is the electric heater season. 
During the chilly October and Novem- 
ber weather a suggestion of the cozy 
comfort of the portable heater is enough 
to bring in many sales. Among the 
newer models recently announced for 
the coming season is the Model C heater 
brought out by the Fitzgerald Manu- 
facturing Company, Torrington, Conn. 
The manufacturer calls attention to its 
14-in. pure copper reflector and the 
“Star-Rite’’ removable Nichrome heat- 
ing unit. ‘The base has green gold 
finish. Intended retail price, $7.50. 





Electric Stove That Warms 
Room with Stored-up Heat 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


For communities 
having the advantage ]j] 
of cheaper night- 
rates for electric 
service, there is the 
possibility of a real |# 
saving of fuel in the | § 
new electric stoves 
developed by the 
Austrian Siemens- 
Schuckert Works, 
Vienna, Austria. 
When the current is 
turned on during the 
night, the slide, or 
damper, of the stove 
is kept closed; in the 
morning, when the 
current is turned off, 
the damper is opened 
to allow the stored- 
up heat to escape. 
Heat 1S given off 
continuously during 
the day, and the 
Figen so adjusted that if the current 
st don from 10 o’clock at night 
until 6 o’clock the next morning, Bom 
heat will be stored up to warm the 
room for the remaining sixteen hours 
of the day. 

_ It may be had in various sizes, and 
in two forms, round and rectangular. 
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Liquid Insulator 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


“Radolene—the liquid spaghetti’’—is 
a liquid insulation which can be ap- 
plied with a brush to wires and coils 
after the set has been completely built, 
the manufacturer, the Neumade Prod- 
ucts Corporation, 249 West Forty- 
Seventh Street, New York City, explains. 
The new insulation is exceedingly 
flexible and bus bar coated with it can 
be bent and twisted without danger of 
breaking the protecting insulating sur- 
face, it is explained. It is made in four 
colors, and confusion in wiring can be 
eliminated, the manufacturer suggests, 
by coating all plate wires with one 
color, filament wires another color, etc. 
Intended retail price, per bottle, 25c. 





Radio Pliers 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


For forming the terminals or loops 
on bus bar and wire, the Peck, Stow & 
Wilcox Company, Southington, Conn., 
has brought out a radio pliers, designed 
to form loops to slip over °/z2-in. and 
8/2g-in. screws. It is known as No. 32 
and is also equipped with wire cutter. 
Intended list price, per doz., $14. 











Curling Iron Heater 
Llectrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


For use in beauty parlors and by 
folks who still adhere to the old-time 
hand curling iron the Bobbett Electric 
Manufacturing Company, 813 East 43d 
Street, Chicago, Ill., has brought out a 
curling iron heater which may be ob- 
tained to accommodate either one or 
two irons. The heater may be had with 
open or closed end. Intended retail 
price, with 110-120-volt rating, $6.50; 
with 220-240-volt rating, $7.50. 














Volt-Ammeter 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


For use with battery charging outfits, 
motor generator sets, motion picture 
outfits, farm lighting plants, signal sys- 
tems, radio sets and small switchboards 
and panels of all kinds where space 
and price considerations call for a com- 
bination volt-ammeter rather than a 
separate ammeter and voltmeter, the 
Roller Smith Company, 18 Park Place, 
New York City, has brought out a new 
type TD volt-ammeter. Amperes are 
read normally on the new instrument 
while a push of a button indicates the 
volts. Intended retail price, based on 
range, $15 to $22. 





Plug for Heating Devices 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


George Richards & Company, Inc., 557 
West Monroe Street, Chicago, have de- 
signed a new plug for irons, toasters 
and other heating devices which is 
made of heat-resisting material, keeping 
the plug cool at all times, it is pointed 
out, and which is practically _ in- 
destructible. The interior contacts are 
made to allow a flush fit over the male 
prongs of any device to which it is at- 
tached. Another feature of the plug is 
the finger grip which permits the easy 
removal of the plug from the appliance. 
Intended retail price, 45c, 





Electric Soldering Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


The outstanding features of the new 
No. 25 “Security” soldering iron, accord- 
ing to its manufacturers, the Security 
Electric Manufacturing Company, 2635 
Canton Street, Chicago, are its compact 


construction and Nichrome heating ele- 
ment located in the tip. The iron con- 
sists of a #-in. rod 5 in. long, 4 in. 
removable copper tip, 2 in. long and 


black ebonized handle. Intended retail 
price, $2. 
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*How to Buy “Circulation” 
in Store Window Lighting 


OUNT the people who pass your store during five minute periods 

at 7, 8, 9,10 and 11 o’clock on a mid-week evening. Add total 
and multiply by 12. Assuming that all of the people pass twice, divide 
the total by 2. This will give you a conservative estimate of your 
average evening window “circulation” throughout the year. 


As a window display of actual goods has a greater value per window- 
shopper, than a pageadvertisement has per reader, multiply this number 
by the lowest page rate in any magazine or newspaper per copy, which 
is approximately $0.003. The result will indicate what you can profit- 
ably afford to spend per night on the lighting of each ten-foot window. 


Roquarly 


Tork Clocks are the simplest devices obtainable for re- 








gulating the daily use of electric light with no other 
EXAMPLE: personal attention than a weekly winding and a yearly 
aes ‘ E ; cleaning. The latter operation is handled at small ex- 
ee eee pee ee bse ne pice: ae ‘ 4 pense and without interruptions through the Tork 
9:00 ~ 9:05 p. <_. a Exchange Service. 
10:00 to 10:05 p.m. . 20 i 
11:00 to 11:05 p.m. ._15 How to handle any size load 
Total for five 5-minute periods . . . ....... =. 100 with a TORK CLOCK 
Estimated total for five hours(100x12) . . .. . . . 1200 Tork Clocks are built in 15-ampere and 30-ampere 
Assuming all people pass twice, divide by 2, leaving . . . . 600 sizes and are also designed to control magnet operated 
: ” switches made by a number of leading manufacturers 
Multiply by the lowest page advertising rate per copy . . . $0.003 up to any size required. The following diagram shows 
Budget for lighting per window per night . . . . . . . $1.80 connections between a Tork Clock and a larg2 remote 


control switch. 









If electricity costs 10c per kilowatt hour, and you burn window lights 
five hours every night, this will pay for the use of thirty-six 100-watt 
lamps or seven 500-watt lamps in each 10-ft. window. 


N? 166 OR N° 266 
TORK CLOCK TERMINALS 














One-quarter of this amount of lighting will stop as great a percentage t 
of passersby, as the percentage of “readers” who read advertisments. 
This means that with ordinarily good window lighting, used every night, 5 


























you are buying the best advertising any store can get for less than one- at 

quarter the cost of other advertising. But window-shoppers are much 

closer to the buying point than readers of advertisements. Your win- Send for copy of the TORK MANUAL of TIME 
dow circulation is worth more per thousand than any other circula- | CONTROLS and Electrical Trade Bulletin No. 24092 


tion you can buy. ey a ag pone Yeas 
Then why not buy it on the basis of cold calculation? Count the SS a 
passersby, use the actual rate you pay for electricity, and find out how 
much per night you can safely afford to invest Then make sure you < rig ahaa mee! k 
invest it,and remember that the use of 3,000 watts in lighting a 10- ee ee 
ft. window will make almost twice as many people (out of the same 
numbers of passersby) stop to look, than the use of 900 watts. See 
the published results of numerous tests. 


When you make your actual calculations you will be surprised to ae 
find that the resulting appropriation will buy something as follows: a & ey cae 
TORK CLOCK 


© , : s : fe For tuming électric lights i 
75% of it will more than pay for enough light to make your windows & on sadoR peulely: | 
pull to the limit, if your lighting is right. Prwetiac oy | 


20% spread over one year, will pay for installing the necessary reflectors 
and lamps to make and keep your lighting right. 





Less than D) ‘% spread over one year, without even bothering to capi- 
talize it, will pay for installing a Tork Clock to keep your lighting 
on the job without wasting your money and (what is more) 


will SAVE YOUR WINDOW CIRCULATION. 








From the TORK MANUAL of Time Controls. Copyrighted 1924. 
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New Merchandise 
to Sell 


(Continued from second page preceding) 





Boudoir Lamp 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


The base of the new lamp made by 
the Pulprocess Company, 109 Clinton 
Street, Milwaukee, is declared to be 
unbreakable for it is made of wood pulp 
fibre, under a new a of building 
up the pulp fibres, which makes a strong 
wall. The lamp may be obtained. in 
finishes of old ivory and gold, dark gray 
and gold, mahogany and gold and light 
blue and gold. The shade is made of 
parchment paper and may be had in 
three _ styles. Distributor: Standard 
Electric Sales Company, 217 North Des 
Plaines Street, Chicago. About $4. 





Curling Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


The Drake Electric Works, 3943 
Lincoln Avenue, Chicago, Ill. is 
making an electric curling iron 
which may be obtained in two 
sizes, No. 303 with g-in. tube, 12-in. 
overall and No. 503 with },-in. tube, 
10-in. overall. It has a _ heavily 
nickeled finish and is made for use 
on 110-volt a.c. or d.c. circuits. In- 
tended retail price No. 3038, $2.50; 
No. 503, $1.50. 








Flashlight Attachment on 
Cylinder Gauge 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


The flashlight case of the “Grisaco” 
cylinder gauge attachment is universal, 
its manufacturer, the Grinder Sales 
Company, 526 West Fort Street, Detroit, 
Mich., explains, and fits any make bat- 


tery of its size. It is attached to the 
cylinder gauge by means of a long steel 
wire and thus permits the reading of 
the dial under the most adverse condi- 
tions. The dial movement of the gauge 
is mounted in an independent frame 
and being removable, can be used for 
other work where a delicate precision 
instrument is needed. Intended retail 
price of the equipment, $17.50. 

















Dolly-Type Washer 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


Although similar in appearance to its 
older model, the ‘Duchess,’ the new 
Single tub washer brought out by the 
Dexter Company, Fairfield, Iowa, in- 


corporates many improvements in con- 
struction. The machine is furnished 
with either standard peg dolly or with 
a new aluminum disc dolly, 4-hp. Emer- 
son motor, swinging wringer with single 
lever control and an auxiliary steel 
shelf for rinse tub or basket, folding 
down out of the way when not in use. 





Fixture Hanger 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


The Type C hanger illustrated, made 
by the Peerless Electro Products Com- 
pany, 200 Holliday Street, Baltimore. 
Md., consists of a nipple or stud mov- 
ably mounted on a steel rod 18 in. long. 
The nipple is of g-in. pipe, full-thvesd°d, 


and may be moved to any desired posi- 
tion on rod. One end of the rod is 
pointed and bent to permit driving into 
bottom edge of beam or girder, thus 
securing the hanger against sidewise 
movement. The slide fasteners are also 
designed to be fully movable and to 
permit installation of this hanger with- 
out nails, bolts or screws, in any .kind 
of studding on spacing up to 18 in. 











Condenser 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


The “Balcon” condenser brought out 
by the Pacent Electric Company, 22 
Park Place, New York City, consists 
of two nickel-plated electrodes, their 
ends being #; in. apart and enclosed in 
a 3-in. glass tube. Around the outside, 
a piece of split brass tubing #3-in. long 
is fitted so that it may be moved from 
one end of the glass tube to the other, 
thus forming a condenser of low capac- 
ity, the glass tube forming the dielectric. 
The condenser is especially designed 
for use with tuned radio frequency cir- 
cuits or any other circuit where a 
capacity balance is desired. Intended 
retail price, 35c. 





Washing Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


The Laundryette Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1178 East One Hundred and 
Fifty-Second Street, Cleveland, Ohio, is 
announcing a rew model ‘“Laun-Dry- 
Eitte’’ washer which incorporates a new 
washing action, the company points out. 
The new model is 3 in. closer to the 
floor than the older model machine. It 
has a wider wheel base; it is quieter 
in operation; and is easier to adjust 
for washing speed. The tub, as in the 
former model, is made of copper, pro- 
tected by a double coat of Valspar. 








Shallow Push-Button Switch 


Llectrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


The Bryant Electric Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., has added to its line of 
wiring devices a new assortment of 
shallow push-button switches. These 
switches are known as the ‘5,500 Line’ 
and are made in single pole, double 
pole, three point and four point styles. 
The depth of the switches is 1¥q in. 
from the underside of the yokes to the 
backs of the porcelain cups. The con- 
tact terminals are held with two screws 
instead of one screw per terminal as in 
the ordinary switch construction. 








BACK VIEW 


Condenser 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


Included in the four new types of 
variable condensers brought out by the 
U. S. Tool Company, Newark, N..J., is 
the model No. 3 condenser illustrated, 
which embodies a one-piece stator. This 
construction, one continuous piece of 
metal, eliminates the possibilities of 
broken contact, soldered joints or 
created resistance in the stator, the 
company points out. Intended list price, 
for various capacities, from 0.00025 
mfd. to 0.001 mfd., $3.10 to $4.75 
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Kitchen Units brought the development of this new 
Cutler-Hammer switch—then its convenience and neat 
appearance invited many other uses. Wherever pendent 
control of any service (ceiling light, heater, fan, or motor) 
is desired —in homes, factories, stores or ofices— this bet- 
ter switch handles the job in a shock-proof, business-like 
way and makes a neat, enduring installation. 

And in addition, at the base of the switch, a handy 
receptacle is ever ready to furnish current to any appli- 
ance, whether the switch is ON or OFF. 

Like all C-H push button devices, this switch is 
designed for easy installation, all parts being assembled 
complete in one half of the Thermoplax shell.’ The mech- 
anism is of the C-H quick make-and-break type and is 
ruggedly built for years of service. 


THE CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO. 


Switch and Specialty Department 
Works: MILWAUKEE and NEW YORK 


Vol. 32, No. 5 











Double Service—Day and Night 


This Switch Not Only Controls the Ceiling Light But 
Provides an Ever Ready Receptacle for Appliances 


The mechanism of this new 
switch is the same as found 
in the famous Seventy-Fifty 
Cord Switch used on more 
than 3,000,000 appliances 
today. 









The C-H 
Seventy- Fifty 
Switch 





CHT SWITCH - TAP 


_ THE COMBINATION PENDENT SWITCH AND RECEPTACLE _ 
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Store and Window Display K.quipment 


A Few Suggestions from Manufacturers of Store Fixtures on What Is 
New in Equipment for the Retail Electrical Shop 








Display Cash Register Stand 

Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 

A moment or two, while your cus- 
tomer is waiting for change, may be 
long enough to interest her in the perco- 
lator, grill or other appliance displayed 
in the glass-front cash register stand 
pictured. This stand is made by the 
W. B. McLean Manufacturing Com- 
















































pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. It is known as 
No. 840, is 36 in. high and is made in 
2-ft., 3-ft. and 4-ft. lengths. It has 
f Le “ er rages: gan panel — 
and a hinge oor which opens in the y i 
— “The rye ¢ ~ —— com- Sectional Fixtures for 
| partment is to se orth a single pur- i 
>: ‘i chase for your customer to make as Electrical Stores 
ay HI) she is about to leave your store and Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 
Cy if for effective use the counter should con- An entire unit of store fixtures has 
VE nN Ih) tain only one or two items, so that her been designed ty the J. D. Warren 
‘ ch) immediate attention may be _ concen- Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IIL, 


I" trated on the appliance displayed,” the for the centr] station salesroom and 

company suggests. the retail electcical store. It is known 
as the No. 6290 Combination and was 
developed by practical sales experts as 
being best adapted to the requirements 
of the retail electrical trade. Space is 
provided for ‘he @Gisplay of the various 
lamps and appliunces and drawers and 
cases are available for wiring acces- 
sories and other small parts. The sec- 
tions are interchangeable and may be 
arranged to conform to the store layout 
planned by the dealer. The unit, as 
originally designed, contains four bases 
and four cabinets, all of different design 
but similar in size. An attractive folder, 
showing the arrangement of appliances 
in the sections is available. 











Small Parts Cabinet 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 


One of the most difficult problems of 
store arrangement, more than one dealer 
has declared, is the storing of small 
parts, especially radio parts. To pro- 
vide for convenient location of these 
small accessories, and at the same time 
preserve the general tidiness of store 
appearance, W. C. Heller & Company, 
through its distributors, Stevens & Com- 
pany, 375 Broadway, New York City, 
is offering the cabinet illustrated whicn 
provides small drawers of different sizes, 
each clearly labeled, with compartments 
below for larger articles or for surplus 
small parts stock. 





Flower Vase 


Electrical Merchandising, 
October, 1924 
No season of the year 
furnishes more opportun- 
ity for colorful display 
than the Christmas sea- 
son. The bright reds and 
greens provide a_ back- 


























ground that cannot be 
ifici } a 5 equalled for effective dis- 
Artificial Floral Decorations Interior Decorations for Fall play. <A fitting receptacle 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 and Christmas Displays pars Poesia = 
Man rab s indow, an appar- 7 ai c ; pea ye ag ee 
ently iaiencar dupes, is pright- Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 vase Sree ee 
ened to attract the attention of pussers- From Rumbley’s, Evergreen, Aln., 1142 sia Broadway ” New 
y by the use of a few brilliant-hued natural or preserved evergrce’s, for York City It is known 
flowers. For the fall season many beau- decorative purposes, may be obtained. as No. 6470 and is of 
tifully-colored decorations are being long needle pines, magnolia fo iage, Florentine design, match- 
offered by Frank Netschert, Inc., 61 wild smilax, Sabal palm leaf, oak, beech ing the company’s Flor- 
Barclay Street, New York City. In- and holly are listed in the company’s entine line of display fix- 
cluded in,the new assortment are harv- folder. The holly, which is in season tures. The vase is 18 in 
est motifs: baskets, festoons and plants November 15, is listed at $2 per case of hich and has a Jlarecé 
of late summer fruits; chrysanthemums, 35 lb. Preserved oak and beech sprays, pe rit to hold a sub | 
asters and other flowers as well as in red, brown or green, $8 per 100 oie «Soc hee of dances 
leaves, hedges, Christmas trees, ledge sprays. stanUlal spray . 
boxes and other floral decorations. 


























Crystal Glass Pedestals Christmas Decorations for 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 Holiday Displays 
ae) “ae enti pe ge gg ies Electrical Merchandising, October, 1924 
<a has been suggested. Both pedestals and No Christmas display is complete 
: shelves may be obtained from the without Santa Claus. The grown folks 
i} Frankel Display Fixture Company, Inc., are just as fond of Santa and_ the 
4 1146 Broadway, New York City. The holiday window as are the children. 
i pedestal to the left,” spool shape, is Papier maché decorations including a 
| | known as No. 5745/1 and comes ia full length Santa Claus, Santa heads 
heights of 6 in., 9 in., 12 in, and 15 in., and holly and bell emblems are offered 
| ranging in price from about $1 apiece by the Art Fontaine Exposition Com- 
to about $3, according to size. The pany, 1074 North Main Street, Los 
hexagon-shaped pedestal is known as Angeles, Cal., manufacturer of papier 
: No. 5,745AA and may be had in heights maché novelties, The Santa head, No. 
of 7 in., 9 in., 12 in. and 15 in., ranging C-2, 14 ft. high, weighing 2 lb., is listed 
— in price from $12 to $40 per doz. The at $2.75; the_ full-length figure, 5 ft. 
shelves may be had in _ various sizes 2 in. high, weighing 29 lb. is listed at 
; and shapes including oblong, square, $15. All the decorations are artistically 
: oval, round and quadrant, ranging in colored. 
2 price from $1.50 to $10. 
File these items on 3x5 in. cards every month, to keep your stock index up to date. 
4 en 
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The Crown Electrical Supply Com- 


Nine Live-Wire Electrical Men of Charleston, S. C. 


pany, St. Louis, Mo., announces its re- 
moval to 1514 Pine Street. 


B. B. Woodford has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the LEise- 
mann Magneto Corporation. Mr. Wood- 
ford has been associated with the Eise- 
mann Corporation since 1919. 


C. A. Semrad, formerly vice-president 
and assistant general manager of the 
Public Service Company of Colorado, 
has been appointed new business man- 
ager of that company, retaining his 
present title of vice-president of the 
Public Service Company of Colorado. 

Mr. Semrad’s new duties will cover 
all of the new business activities of 
the Public Service Company of Colo- 
rado, which includes the Denver Divi- 
sion, the western division and the 
newly acquired company, the Colorado 
Power Company, as well as the new 
business activities in connection with 
the Cheyenne Light, Fuel & Power 
Company of Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


R. G. Gentry, formerly new business 
manager of the Denver division of the 
Public Service Company of Colorado, 
has been appointed manager of public 
relations of the Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado. 


G. B. Buck, formerly new business 
manager of the Durham Public Service 
Company, has been transferred to the 
newly organized new business depart- 
ment of the Public Service Company 
of Colorado. In his new position, Mr. 
Buck will have charge of all new busi- 
ness work in the domestic and com- 
mercial electric division, which will 
include the Denver, Western, and Chey- 
enne Divisions and the newly acquired 
property, the Colorado Power Company. 


Adolph Friedman, who for many 
years represented J. H. Bunnell and 
Company in New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and the New England States, has 
recently been appointed eastern sales 
manager for the Hartzell Sales Com- 
pany. The Hartzell Company has 
opened a new office at 50 Church Street, 
Room 961, New York City. 


C. D. Wheeler, who has been with the 
J. H. Cross advertising agency in 
Philadelphia for the past seven years, 
has been made vice-president of the 
Nichols-Evans Company, Cleveland. Mr. 
Wheeler was at one time advertising 
manager of the General Electric Com- 
pany at Fort Wayne, Ind., and advertis- 
ing and assistant sales manager of the 
Santo Vacuum Cleaner at Philadelphia. 








ca 


Here are the go-get-’em electrical dealers 
and contractors of the local Electrical Con- 
tractors’ and Dealers’ Association, of 
Charleston, S. C., who conceived and car- 
ried through successfully the Charleston 
Electrical show and other co-operative mat- 


ters. They are, standing left to right: M. 
J. Grace, John H. Discher, R. F. Momier, 
Stuart Cooper, A. L. Stokes, A. D. La- 
Roche. Bottom row: Jno. McMillan, Louis 
oA — Chairman; and T. A. Brook- 
oanks. 





The Peerless Electro Products Com- 
pany of Baltimore, Md., announces that 
the Craven Electric Sales Company, 30 
Bank St., Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed to handle its line of fixture 
hangers, switch box and wall case sup- 
ports and adapters in territory embrac- 
ing Philadelphia and Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, Trenton and Southern New 
Jersey. Besides the usual sales service 
to jobbers, the Craven Company, will 
inaugurate a demonstration and ad- 
visory service direct to the contractor. 


The Knight Engineering & Sales 
Company, manufacturer of the “One- 
Hand-Y” electric drill, announces the 
opening of its New York office at 90 
West Street, under the management of 
William H. Cline. 


The Besco Electrical Manufacturing 
Corporation, 260 Stone Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., announces that it is manu- 
facturing a new line of wiring devices 
including sign and flush receptacles. 
Eugene R. Kulka, formerly with the 
Magnus Electric Company, as electrical 
engineer, is president of the company. 


The Independent Electrical Supply 
Company of New York City, has moved 
into its new quarters at 52 and 54 
Murray Street, where the firm now 
has about 25,000 square feet of floor 
space. The company is jobber of a 
complete line of electrical supplies, and 
have been in business since 1904. A 
new catalogue has just been issued. 
H. H. Kabat is president and treasurer 
and Charles Walter is vice-president. 


The Yaxley Manufacturing Company, 
217 North Desplaines Street, Chicago, 
manufacturer of radio parts, announces 
the formation of its own selling organ- 
ization and the company is now selling 
direct to the trade. Arrangemenis 
under which “Yaxley” radio devices 
have formerly been sold have been dis- 
continued. 


The Magnus’ Electric Company 
announces the removal, on August 15, 
of its factory and executive offices to 
the company’s own building at One- 
hundred and thirty-eighth street and 
Southern Boulevard, Bronx, New York 
City. 





Try This Out in Your Cleaner Demonstration 





NATALIE’ 1 WANT “YOU IN THE 
KITCHEN FOR A MINUTE! YoU 
CAN FINISH THE CLEANING 
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“LT Mercy. SNooKums ‘ 

















